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sTWO-LINE 


| EDITORIALS 
E President Roosevelt should hold 





Wis trump card, inflation, up his 
leeve. 








More artificial stimulation is neither 
needed nor desirable at the moment. 


Every community should stage a 
“Pay Your Bills Week,” starting 
Labor Day. 


Expect more dividends ths half 
year than last. 


To Woodin: Hasten bank re-open- 
ings. 


» Are foreign debtors not even to be 
asked to pay up? 


Wealth isn’t created by idling. 


Under another name, America is 
adopting Factsm. 


A prediction: Present stock prices 
will look ridiculously cheap a year 
from now. That, or 


Bankers should initiate banking re- 
| form, not blindly try to stifle it. 





= Some day there will be more jobs 
» than workers. Don’t doubt that. 


The Treasury, asking $850,000,000 
was offered $4,700,000,000. Jnspir- 


ing! 


A real estate boom in busy centers 
will come as sure as the rising sun. 
How soon, nobody can yet say. 


Aviation is on the up and up. 


What a boon a life insurance policy 
has proved—a friend in need, not 
only a friend in death. 








Wreck price wreckers! 





Now's the time to use savings for 
useful purchases. 







Our shipbuilding tide is rising. 





Dictators should leave corporation 
—and railway—salaries alone. 
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FACT and 


Sy &. C. 


= Don’t Kill 
© America’s 
Spirit of 
Daring 


HAT speculation ran riot dur- 

ing the boom, no fair-minded 
person can deny. But it is equally 
undeniable that there has sprung up 
a tendency to kill America’s spirit 
of daring. This country was not developed to front-rank 
among world powers by cautiousness, by conservatism, by 
) playing safe. Our forefathers exergised daring, courage, 
initiative. They were possessed by the pioneer spirit. They 
were ready, eager to take chances. They willingly em- 
braced risks. Had Americans been timid, had they scrupu- 
lously shunned taking chances, had they coweringly ad- 
hered to beaten paths, this land and its infinite resources 
would not have been exploited and developed to; their 
present-day extent. 
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> in during the 1928-1929 boom. But we must not fly to 
; the other extreme. President Roosevelt, dictators, legisla- 
tors, must not attempt to kill the innate daring of Ameri- 
cans. In seeking to protect fools from their own folly, 
> we must not stultify the pioneering spirit. We must not 
put a strait-jacket upon freedom of action. 

The tendency of the moment is to go too far in curbing 
freedom of the individual. The objective of our new 
Securities Act, of our new banking legislation, of the new 
restrictions imposed by the New York Stock Exchange 
Governors, by the Chicago wheat pit authorities, is laud- 
able. 

But we must avoid applying restrictions which will 
») amount to strangulation. After all, speculation has its 
» place in the development of a young country. Playing safe 
is the attribute of age. 

Surely, we have gone far enough for the time being in 
curbing the freedom of the individual, far enough in im- 
posing restrictions upon the exercise of faith in the future 
of this nation and its enterprises. We cannot afford to 
prohibit speculation either in securities or in commodities. 

Enough restrictions, enough shackles, enough prohibitions 
») have been imposed for the time being. We don’t want to 
) be subject to the ignominious regimentation and dictation 
of Russia under Stalin or even of Italy under Mussolini. 
Our overlords must not deprive us of too many of our 
rights as “sovereign citizens.” Rather than be treated as 
irresponsible infants, we would cling to our right to make 
mistakes of our own choosing. Over-much dictatorship 
galls us. 
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The best cap-I-tal. 





“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


Admittedly, speculative excesses were widely indulged’ 
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Front Page 
Tables Turn 
From Stocks 

To Temperatures 


RONT pages of New York 

newspapers in July featured 
tables showing the rise in stocks; 
the same front pages in early Au- 
gust featured tables showing the 
rise in temperature. Why is it that man has through the 
ages devoted so much attention to. creating warmth—even 
worshipping fire—and has so neglected cultivating cool- 
ness? I have lived in places where it was impossible to 
work when the sun was high in the heavens; everybody 
rested. New York City in the opening days of this month 
experienced heat which made work a trial, almost impos- 
sible—so much so that humane employers let their work 
people quit at lunch-time. 

What a glorious opportunity manufacturers of air-con- 
ditioning apparatus have to exploit their wares! True, 
several aggressive companies have’ been telling the public 
on a moderate scale what they have to offer. But much 
more could have and should have been done to hasten 
expansion of this industry during these Summer months. 

C. F. Kettering, General Motors research wizard, re- 
cently said to me: “Nothing has lately been produced 
which the multi-millionaire could have that isn’t already 
common among $10,000-a-year families.” Air-cooling 
hasn't begun to become common even among the homes of 
multi-millionaires. It is so sensible, so desirable that it 
should be in the homes not only of multi-millionaires but 
of every family in the land that can afford it. Not only 
so, but the idea of air-cooling should’ be so aggressively 
sold that no large store, no theatre, no hotel, no railroad, 
no public place of any kind could afford to be without it. 
Think how much a properly cooled factory would mean 
to production. 

This is one industry on which the inventive and me- 
chanical genius of America should concentrate in order 
to bring the indisputable advantages of an “agreeable 
temperature within reach of millions. One can conceive 
of air-conditioning rivaling in importance within a few 
years our automotive industry, which has done so much 
for the development and enrichment of America. 


Sorrows can enrich more deeply than success. 


If you can’t have things done your way, jump in and 
do your darndest to get them done the other way. i 


Greatness is motive. ed , 
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To Administration Leaders: 


Give Business A Breathing Spell 


AS a vote for Roosevelt a vote for revolution? 
I did not so understand it. 
But revolution is being imposed upon this coun- 
try. It broadens and gains momentum day by day. 

I have oftener than once declared that few citizens have 
grasped how far the nation was being forced from its old 
moorings, from its original principles, its cherished liberty. 

Criticism poured down upon me for harping upon “rev- 
olutionary”’ innovations. 

Listen to the National Recovery Administration’s Gen- 
eral Counsel, Donald R. Richberg: 

“The long-discussed revolution is actually under way in the 
United States. It is here. It is in process. Revolution by 
the sword and bayonet is nothing new. Revolution by the pen 
and voice is different. The violent overthrow of Parliament 
and rulers is nothing new, but the peaceful transition of all 


departments of a government from one’ fundamental concept 
of a political economic system to another is different.” 


Note there is no attempt to disguise that a revolution 
is under way. 

Most American citizens became convinced, because of 
the gravity of the depression, unemployment and unrest, 
that drastic action was necessary. When President Roose- 
velt, the moment he entered the White House, instituted 
forceful measures, he was generally and enthusiastically 
applauded. 

Innovation followed innovation. Power after power 
was transferred from the Congress to the Chief Executive. 
Finally, he was invested with practically dictatorial au- 
thority. 

Most fortunately, the President has been able to retain 
his popularity as expressed at the polls and, later, when 
he cracked the whip over Federal legislators. 

The institution of revolutionary payments from the 
public treasury to various agricultural groups evoked 
relatively little protest. 

The demands made upon industry by the National 
Recovery Administration have gone far beyond all Amer- 
ican precedent. Employers have been sharply reminded 
of the dictatorial decrees of Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler. 
Yet, the response has been magnanimously magnificent. 


OW what? What next? 

The vast experiment embodied in all-embracing 
“codes” having been launched, is it not time to give in- 
dustry and business a breathing spell, an opportunity to 
adapt themselves to the untested conditions imposed upon 
them, opportunity to so trim their sales as to enable them 
to navigate the uncharted course without foundering? 

Have we not embarked upon experiments enough for 
the moment? 

Having planted so many strange seeds, why not pause 
until we can see what fruit they will bring forth? 


Thus far, predominating attention and importance havg 
been attached to shortening work hours, increasing th 
number of wage earners, raising wages. And there ha; 
been virtually no expressed protest. 

But. shorter work weeks, expanded working forces and 
fatter pay envelopes cannot be maintained unless em. 
ployers can make ends meet. 

The very next concern of President Roosevelt, his 
“Brain Trust,” his dictators, his other aides, must be 
the fostering of conditions and regulations calculated to 
make the earning of reasonable profits possible. 

Not even Franklin Roosevelt, armed with the powers 


of a Czar, can compel any individual or corporate em-j 
ployer to pay out in wages money that has not first been 
earned. Something cannot be exacted or extracted from 


nothing. 


The whole “New Deal” must inevitably collapse unless J 


it be made possible for industry and business to exist, to!) close f 


meet its bills. 
Of what avail Revolution if it begets only Receiver- 
ship? 


HERE are more investors than there are industrial 


wage earners in this country. It may be accounted | 


treason by dictators and politicians to inject a single word 


or a single thought for these investors; but, after all, in-§ 


vestors have made it possible for the United States to at- 
tain first place among the nations of the world, and they 
cannot be long scouted and flouted without undermining 
the foundations of our entire economic structure. 

Dictators must not kill dividends: That would decree 
defeat. 

This is a plea to our new overlords not to carry revolu- 
tion needlessly farther, not to assume that Americans 
will consent to being subjected to unlimited serfdom, not 
to conclude that they have been given a mandate to make 
a mockery of our boasted and loved freedom of action, 
scope for initiative, rights as sovereign citizens. 

For the sake alike of the employed, the newly employed, 
the unemployed, for the sake of industry and business 
and investors, for the sake of our national solvency, our 
national strength, our national stability give us a respite 
from new and greater doses of revolution and from alarm- 
breeding inflation, give us a chance to get our bearings, 
give us opportunity to fit together the myriads of strange 
pieces injected into our economic jig-saw puzzle. 

Some, doubtless many, of the measures already taken 
will inevitably prove to have been mistakes. 

Let us limit fresh mistakes by limiting fresh, gratuitous 
revolutionary, un-American experiments. 


Overcome! 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


1933 





for 
















W. A. Harriman Daniel C. Green 


} and q 
en-f 
'<¢7QVHE low-down would be interesting.” 
his i That was the comment made here in reference 
t bel to President Roosevelt’s very noticeable avoidance of the 
d to fa Pennsylvania Railroad and his patronage of the Baltimore 
B& Ohio, notwithstanding that both President Atterbury 

vers) and President Willard both publicly announced their in- 
em- | tention to work for and vote for the re-election of Presi- 
een dent Hoover. 
rom / Here is the low-down, as furnished by one reader: 


E. L. Cord 





“Governor Pinchot and General Atterbury are bitter 


less) enemies. Governor Pinchot and President Roosevelt are 
, to) close friends. That, I think, is the answer to the question 
‘that you have raised. The Democrats are going to try 
et-/) hard to capture Pennsylvania, and Pinchot will doubt- 
© less work with Roosevelt in this connection.” 
© Sounds plausible, doesn’t it, especially as Franklin 
ial | Roosevelt has consistently manifested readiness to favor 
ed old friends? 
rd | Or, maybe, the fact that the President can step from 
in- |) his automobile directly on to the B. & O. trains at Jersey 
- |) City instead of having to walk some distance at the Pennsy 
o station, has something to do with the preference he has 
ag shown. 


HILE most capitalists and most concerns have 

shown disposition to pull in their horns during 
stormy weather, two New School leaders have exhibited 
extraordinary energy, initiative, courage, namely, Floyd 
» B. Odlum, of the Atlas Corporation, who has acquired 
m a long succession of investment trusts, and E. L. Cord, 
iy 39-year-old automotive-aviation wizard, who has just 
added to his many other transportation interests the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Both had their houses in order when the 1929 cyclone 
struck. They bided their time. When control of many 
concerns could be purchased at a few cents on the dollar. 
they waded in and added enormously to their ramifications. 

Mr. Cord’s original forte was selling. Having made a 
fortune as distributor of automobiles, he entered manu- 
facturing by acquiring Auburn. Again he made money. 
Aviation appealed to him as it does to many of the younger 
generation and to few of the older generation. So he 
reached out for established companies, building planes and 
operating planes. Now he tackles shipbuilding, thus adding 
transportation by water to his interests in transportation 
on land and in the air. 
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It is well that America still possesses some men who 
have not allowed the events of the last four years to 
kill their courage and their faith in the nation’s future. 


ILLIAM AVERELL HARRIMAN, eldest son oi 
E. H. Harriman, the late railway king, had ambi- 
tions to become America’s towering shipping magnate. 
But fate and the times were against him, and he receded 
into the shipping background to devote his main atten- 
tion to financial and railway activities. 


BILITY to get along well with the public is coming 

to be recognized as an invaluable quality in a high-up 

executive. Public opinion plays a stronger part than ever 

before in determining how far legislation will go in inter- 
fering with an industry. 

Selection of Dan Green as president of Middle West 
Utilities Company doubtless was influenced by his unusual 
aptitude for winning goodwill. 

Born a Hoosier, he supplemented his early Middle- 
Western experiences by service, first, in the West, and 
later, in the East, as vice-president of Electric Bond & 
Share. Now he returns to his original habitat, broadened 
by his widely-diversified service and contacts. 

Public utilities are still under fire in many communities. 
It is significant, however, that attacks are either absent or 
mild in places where the utility company heads have 
succeeded in gaining the good graces and confidence of 
the people. 

After all, the personal element still enters very largely 
into business. 


Life is like tennis in that the player who doesn’t serve 
well usually loses in the end. 


Reveal NSINUATIONS, charges, 
Truth counter-charges continue to fly 
About thick and fast regarding what hap- 
Detroit pened in Detroit bankingwise, the 


whyfor and wherefor of the closing 
of the First National and Guardian Trust, the real reasons 
for the Treasury Department’s action and inaction, etc. 
The extraordinary events in Detroit had not a little to do 
with bedeviling the banking situation throughout the whole 
country. Were the Detroit banks solvent or insolvent? 
Were they or were they not entitled to aid from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation? Did the bank of- 
ficials or the Treasury officials bungle? 

Washington blocked attempts to uncover the truth. 
Since Washington is to play so overwhelmingly important 
a part in almost every phase of financial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, transportation and business activity, it is im- 
perative that Washington avoid doing anything to excite 
suspicion. It should not block letting daylight into the 
part it played as well as the part everybody else played, 
in the closing of the Detroit banks. 


Getting cross hampers you in getting a thing across. 





NE of our pet follies is to dis- 

cuss the industrial relations 

program of a company with- 
out considering the economic forces 
that affect it. Books and articles de- 
scribe in detail the arrangements 
used by John Jones in his company. 
That the Golden Rule is his guide 
and service his motto is impressed 
upon us. He may even write and 
print a creed to govern his dealings 
with his associates and workers, and 
his personnel program, at least on 
paper, may be impeccable. 

But John Jones is not entirely his 
own master in his dealings with em- 
ployees. He, too, has a “boss’— 
competition; usually harsh enough, 
but at times an inexorable tyrant de- 
manding that he choose between his 
announced personnel policies and the 
survival of his business. In reality, 
“ideal” programs of human relations 
are turned and twisted by economic 
forces ; they are attained only to the 





Nesmith & Associates 


extent that management, aided by 
foresight, skill and luck, is able to 
adjust itself to them. 

The executive who sits in the quiet 
of his office to contemplate the effect 
of his management policies upon his 
company, his associates and _ his 
workers cannot consider them apart 
from his competitive situation. He 
encounters influences that originate 
both within his business and with- 
out. These are partly controllable 
and partly uncontrollable. Some are 
tangible; but the measurement of 
their combined effect is made impos- 
sible by their number and by the in- 
fluence of all-important intangibles. 
Consequently, inferences concerning 
the relation of these influences to 
personnel management cannot be 
definite and absolute—merely rela- 
tive. : 

Moreover, analysis of the forces 
that underlie management decisions 
must be primarily qualitative, sup- 
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Can Comp 


By DR. C. CANBY 
BALDERSTON 


Professor of Industry 
and Research Associate, 
University of Pennsylvania 


- 


To-day, labor policies are front-page 
news! 

Headlines tell us: “Steel Drops 
Company Union Clause;’ “Auto 
Makers Declare for Open Shop.” The 
Recovery Act has focussed attention on 
labor problems as never before. 

In this timely article, Dr. Balders- 
ton reveals the hidden factors that 
influence personnel policies more than 
all the good intentions in the world. It 
is one outcome of ForBEs 1931 contest 
for the most enlightened company per- 
sonnel program. The winner, Morris 
E. Leeds, president of Leeds & North- 
rup Company, gave his thousand- 
dollar prize to the University of Penn- 
sylvania (which donated an additional 
sum) for intensive research into indus- 
trial relations. For nearly two years, 
Dr. Balderston has conducted the 
study. His forthcoming book will an- 
alyze in detail the personnel activities 
of leading companies in the field. 


ported by such data as help to por- 
tray the economic limits within which 
a management must operate. Mere 
quantitative analysis is often mis- 
leading. To count incentive plans, 
cafeterias and company picnics with- 
out qualitative analysis adds to our 
bookshelves, but not to our under- 
standing. Neither is it possible to 
prove that given policies or methods 
“pay,” because clear-cut comparison 
is usually impossible. Except crude- 
ly, we cannot measure what a com- 
pany actually does against what it 
might have done. Profits are a joint 
result of diverse influences, and an 
attempt to trace profitability or the 
lack of it to a single phase of man- 
agement would be fatuous and in- 
conclusive. 

The forces that affect and limit 
management are numerous. In the 
single field of personnel administra- 
tion, for example, a list of the 
factors which bear on the individual 
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company’s personnel program must 
i include these: 


(A) Factors that can be measured 
roughly : 

1. Profitability of the industry. 

2. Relative importance of labor, 
material and overhead. 

3. Stability of sales, 
and employment. 

4. Trend and sensitiveness of sell- 
ing prices. 

5. Age and rate of growth of the 
industry and the company. 

6. Financial strength of the com- 
pany. 

7. Influence of important execu- 
tives. 


production 


(B) Factors that are not usually 
susceptible to measurement : 

1. Relative influence in boards of 
directors of financial representa- 
tives, other non-operating members, 
and those who are or have been ac- 
tively in charge of operations. 

2. Calibre of the operating man- 
agement. 

3. Union leadership and tactics. 

4. The intensity of competition and 
the extent of over-capacity. 

5. Concentration of control in the 
industry. 

6. Influence of cyclical changes in 
business, including changes in gen- 
eral price level. 

7. Rate of mechanization and num- 
ber unemployed in community. 

8. Legal restrictions (immigration, 
labor and tariff laws). 


These factors rarely exert their 
influence singly; but in groups, they 


set the stage for much of the drama: 


that precedes important announce- 
ments that “The management has de- 
ded... o.” 

One attempting to trace with any 
precision the relationship between 
personnel programs and the influences 
underlying them has a choice of three 
methods: (1) He may single out par- 
ticular problems and seek to discover 
the factors that play upon them. For 
example, decisions as to pensions are 
affected not only by the number of 
old employees, which in turn is re- 
lated to the age of the company and 
its labor turnover, but by the finan- 
cial position of the company, its earn- 
Ing power and its dependence upon 
good public relations. (2) He may 
compare the methods and results of 
a given company with the remainder 





of that industry. Such an approach 
requires a knowledge both as to how 
the factors in question affect a given 
company and how they affect the 
others with which it competes. To 
render a sound judgment, a manager 
needs not only data for his own com- 
pany, but for his industry as well. 
The latter, however, often lack com- 
parability because an “industry” is 
not easy to define unless the com- 
panies confine themselves to a single 
product, like automobiles, sugar, or 
ice cream. (3) The manager may 
find it worth while to contrast the 
competitive forces in a variety of in- 
dustries, though they be wholly dis- 
similar. Such a process aids him in 
orienting his own personnel policies 
and methods. It enables him to 
understand why the traditions and 
practices of other industries are 
different from his own, and why the 
blind copying of the “other fellow” 
is perhaps the most puerile of all 
management faults. 

The last of these is the approach 
used in this study. We began by 
selecting a score or more of com- 
panies that are considered to be lead- 
ers in industrial relations. It is our 
assumption and belief that these en- 
terprises have personnel programs 
that entitle them to be ranked among 
the pioneers in the field. While the 
size of this sample is wholly inade- 
quate as a basis for conclusions con- 
cerning personnel management in 
general, it serves our purpose of 
studying the developments in the 
companies on the frontier. 

Since these twenty-three com- 
panies have evolved personnel pro- 
grams that are significant, it would 
seem that they and the industries to 
which they belong must contain some 
clues that help to explain the ability 
of the selected companies to carry 
on progressive personnel activities. 
The companies and the industries in 
which they operate are: 

American Rolling Mill Co., Steel. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Railroad. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penna., Telephone. 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 

Corporation. Ltd., Sugar. 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Electric light 

and power. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ex- 
plosives. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Photographic goods. 

Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Bos- 
ton, Electric light and power. 

General Electric Co., Electrical equipment. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Rubber. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Electrical 
equipment. 





Irving Trust Co., Banking. 

Kohler Co., Plumbing fixtures, etc. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Electrical instru- 
ments. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Department store. 

Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., Gas man- 
ufacture. 

Procter and Gamble Co., Soap. 

Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., Coal mining. 

Samarkand Co., Ice crea. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Oil re- 
fining. 

Standard Oil Co. of California, Oil refin- 


ing. 

Studebaker Corp., Automobile. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Electrical 
equipment. 


1. The relation of profitability to 
management and to workers. 


The clue to the influence of profits 
on personnel management is probably 
to be found quite as much in their 
stability as in their abundance. Dur- 
ing the past decade, the manufactur- 
ing of electrical equipment and of 
automobiles was highly profitable. 
Yet one could argue equally well that 
the profitability of the fortunate com- 
panies was the result of managerial 
ability or of workers’ skill. In fact, 
more than any other set of business 
data, profit figures defy correlation 
with any given influence. Being the 
residual share left to owners after all 
expenses and charge-offs have been 
met, they represent a truly joint 
product. 

At first thought, one might assume 
that the high profit industries would 
pay the highest wages and spend the 
most for employee activities. Yet the 
actual figures (subject, of course, to 
all the weaknesses of general aver- 
ages) fail to support this assumption. 
Wage rates depend, rather, upon the 
skill required for the job, the rates in 
the community and the bargaining 
strength of the employees. The 
figures for periods more “normal” 
than 1931 show the same lack of cor- 
relation as is evident in the data be- 
low: 


(ProFitaBitity (1931)* 


a Coc 12.2% 
Plectric equipment. ...:.......68. 4.1% 
PRAM aa in 33d easier dsr sro 4.0% 
Sugar (other than Cuban)........ 3.8% 
cn ae PRO Geen eee are Deficit 
ere ES ee ene Deficit 
MOE THERA 2 5a Sis 5-b: deans beteadecas Deficit 


Petroleum, iron and steel and rub- 
ber tires showed deficits in 1931; yet 
petroleum refining leads the list in 
average annual employee earnings, 
and the other two rank above elec- 





* Source: 


National City Bank. 
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trical machinery and motor vehicles: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL .-EMPLOYEE EARNINGS 
)* 


(1931 
RO MOAONS cia), eo ars cee cb-adesies mapa $1,430 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
NIN a op cathe cg 8 5 Shana. 9 4a 115 
0 se ee 1,165 
Sugar refining (cane) ............. 1,280 
Petroleum refining ................ 1,570 


Steel works and rolling mill prod- 
ucts 
Rubber tires 


The effect of an industry’s profit 
stability on personnel management is 
less obscure than that of the size of 
profits, but by no means entirely 
clear. A rapid shrinkage in earnings, 
whether or not it is relatively greater 
than that experienced by competitors, 
generates tremendous pressure on the 
individual company’s management to 
reduce variable costs, among which 
labor is a conspicuous target. It is 
in the more stable industries, there- 
fore, that employees tend to suffer 
least from wage cuts and lay-offs. 
Unionized emplovees might seem, in 
some cases, to be exempt from this 
condition; but the tendency still 
exists, though it may be offset by 
bargaining strength. 

How do the industries in which our 
twenty-three selected companies oper- 
ate compare with others as to the 
size and stability of their profits? 


A brief answer would be that prof- 
its are about the same in average 
percentage of return on net worth; 
but the percentage of return is more 
stable in bad years. The table of 
industrial profits published annually 
by the National City Bank for sixty 
industries makes a convenient yard- 
stick. Fifteen of the industries to 
which our selected companies be- 
-long are included; and these fifteen 
were just about as profitable as the 
other forty-five in the peak year 1929. 
Six of them earned on net worth 
more than the median percentage of 
13.1, and eight of them earned less. 
But in 1932, a year of deep depres- 
sion, five of them (dairy products, 
electric light and gas, chemicals, Beli 
telephone companies and sugar other 
than Cuban) were within the best fif- 
teen of the sixty industries. Their 
percentages of profitability, although 
ranging only from 6.2 to 3.9, are 
well above the lowest industry in that 
quarter (which had a percentage of 
net profit to net worth of 2.3). 
Thus, in this year of exceedingly bad 
business, one-third of the industries 
to which our selected companies be- 
long were concentrated in the top 
quarter of the sixty industries for 
which figures are available. The con- 
clusion to be drawn is that advanced 
personnel programs are likely to be 





*Source: Census of Manufactures 1931. The 
names of the Industries in the two tables are 
those used by the respective sources. 


found in industries with stable 
profits. 

Those companies which we have 
selected as leaders in personnel man- 
agement are, on the whole, profitable 
enterprises (which, of course, proves 
nothing in itself). If, from the Na- 
tional City Bank figures for sixty in- 
dustries, we select the most profitable 
25 per cent., we find that the latter 
all earned above 16.2 per cent. in 
1929, 10.7 per cent. in 1930, and 6.8 
per cent. in 1931. Using these figures 
as criteria for sorting the fifteen com- 
panies in our study for which figures 
are available, the following ones fall 
in the top quarter (incidentally, only 
four were in the lowest quarter dur- 


ing these three years) : 


1931 


Procter & Gamble. 
Edison Electric Illum. Co. of Boston. 
du Pont. 
General Electric. 
Eastman Kodak. 
Gommonwealth Edison. 
Bell Telephone of Pa. 
R. H. Macy. 
1930 


Procter & Gamble. 
Eastman Kodak. 
Edison Electric Illum. Co. of Boston. 
General Electric. 
du Pont. 
R. H. Macy. 
1929 


Procter & Gamble. 
R. H. Macy. 

du Pont. 

Eastman Kodak. 
Goodyear. 

General Electric. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether the chosen companies were 
more or less profitable than their 
competitors. Unfortunately, the num- 
ber of industry averages that are 
strictly comparable with the individu- 
al companies in our list is small. One 
can perhaps compare the Baltimore 
& Ohio with other railroads (earn- 
ings of 8.1 per cent. vs. 7.1 per cent. 
in 1929, 5.23 per cent. vs. 3.9 per 
cent. in 1930, 0.95 per cent. vs. 1.0 
per cent. in 1931) ; or R. H. Macy & 
Company with other department 
stores (20.7 per cent. vs. 10.5 per 
cent., 10.1 per cent. vs. 5.7 per cent., 
and 8.2 per cent. vs. 0.7 per cent.) ; 
or the Standard Oil Companies of 
New Jersey and California with 
other petroleum companies (both 
showing slightly lower earnings than 
the average in 1929, Standard of Cali- 
fornia more and Standard of New 
Jersey less in 1930, and both showing 
black figures in 1931, whereas the in- 
dustry average was in the red). But, 
as already emphasized, such compari- 
sons mean little, and most certainly 
cannot be attributed to excellence of 
personnel administration alone. 

It is significant, however, that of 
the fifteen selected companies whose 
earnings are made public, ten. or 66.7 
per cent., made a profit in 1932. That 
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this record is above the average j 
clearly shown from the fact that on 
34.7 per cent. of all corporations 
porting income figures to the Unitg 
States Bureau of Internal Reven 
made a net taxable profit in 1931, 
year in which business profits we 
higher than in 1932. 


2. Relative importance of labor 
material and fixed overhead. 

In general, “top’’ management d 
votes (or should devote) its attentiog 
chiefly to those items in which the 
most money is to be made or lo 
The clue to many of its importan{ 
problems can be ascertained by af 
analysis of the relative importance 0 
labor, material and overhead. 
such data must be used with care 
because each industry is usually a 
composite affair, and because of the 
effect of. integration. For the steel 
industry as a whole, census data indi- 
cate that about 24 per cent. of the 
value of product is needed for salaries 
and wages, and 59 per cent. for mate- 
rials, fuel and purchased electrical 
energy; whereas it is reported that, 
in 1929, the highly integrated UV. S. 
Steel Corporation spent for wages 
and salaries about 37 per cent. The 
lower the percentage of material and 


But 


parts bought from outside companies, F 


the lower is the relative expenditure 
for material, and the higher that for 
labor. 


relations; but on this point one must 
be exceedingly cautious in making 
generalizations. Thus, from the fact 
that coal mining and railroads both 
have high labor costs (60 to 70 per 
cent. and 44 per cent. respectively), 
one might anticipate that they would 
have strong union organizations. 
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One might expect that the moref 
an industry spends for labor, the 
more important would be its labor 


a 
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This happens to be the case; but per- 7 


haps skill and tradition have had as 
much influence as labor cost in reach- © 


ing this degree of unionization. In : 


fact, a survey of labor cost and de- 
gree of unionization in a larger num- 
ber of industries reveals little corre- 
lation between them. Neither can 
one say that high labor costs mean 
extensive personnel programs. Cer- 
tain companies whose personnel manr- 
agement programs are outstanding 
(Procter & Gamble, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and California & Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Corporation, 
for example) operate in industries 
whose labor costs seem exceptionally 
low when compared with the 1929 
United States average of 24 per cent. 
for all manufactured products. In 
fact, one might well argue that a 
management which wished to treat its 
employees handsomely would find 
high earnings per employee and gen- 
erous expenditures for personnel ac- 
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When sales and prices begin to fall, industries with heavy fixed overhead are 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


likely to come up against a tremendously difficult problem of industrial relations 


tivities less of a financial burden if its 
labor costs were relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

The following table shows how 
wide a range of labor costs is in- 
volved in the seventeen selected in- 
dustries for which data are available: 


Per CENT. OF VALUE OF Propuct REQUIRED 
For WaGES AND MATERIAL* 


Material, 
containers, 
Labor Cost fuel and 
purchased 
Wages Salaries electrical 
(1931) (1929) energy 
1931 
Average, all manufac- 
tured products (1929).. 24.0 cia 
CON GRA os secnaesecs 60.0-70.0 pease 
BAUME, ok cnsacssnseon 44.0 sere — 
Clay products: cccaccesss 35.0 8.1 29.7 
Rayon and allied prod- 
GUE  cchiccunsnbeaacenee 8.8 27.3 
Steel works and rolling 
WEA: cnc canahesaeehaisin 59.3 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus and supplies.. 20.5 7.4 33.9 
ee CS OR 20.0-25.0 .... ae 
Photographic goods (1929) 19.5 7.9 29.2 
Department stores ..... 18.0 — 65.0-74.0 
Rubber tires and tubes. 15.5 4.05 42.7 
EXDIORIGOS 000500000064 12.0 ae 42.1 
Gas manufacture ...... 109 7.95 32.6 
Motor vehicles ........ 10.0 2.14 66.5 
DE BORAER. coin cies cnnweees 9.4 5.2 41.4 
Petroleum refining ..... 7.1 1.3 79.4 
SED) a ckeusassaspapaucaus 6.8 3.7 47.0 
MORE 505, oc uccacwaancs 3.8 0.9 85.0 


_ In cases where the data are derived 
trom the Census of Manufactures, 
wages and salaries are shown separ- 
atelv; otherwise, the wages indicate 
(roughly, at least) the ratio of total 


—. 


_ *Census of Manufactures, excepting for: Bank- 
ing: Jamison, Charles L., Management of Unit 
Banks. Coal mining: Sale, S., Current History, 
September 1931. Denartment stores: Bureau of 
fusiness Research, Harvard University, Bulle- 
tin No. 88. Railroads: Moulton, H. G., The 


American Transportation Problem. 


labor cost to the value of the product 
or service sold. As income declines 
in bad years, these percentages tend 
to increase in industries, like banking, 
which experience some difficulty in 
adjusting payrolls to reduced reve- 
nues. 

In certain types of manufacturing 
(gas, soap and ice cream) an impor- 
tant part of the total compensation 
is paid in the form of salaries rather 
than wages. This is made expedient 
by the nature of the process in these 
industries, which places a premium on 
the responsible tending of the appar- 
atus. Since the companies encourage 
long and continuous service, an un- 
usually large number of the employees 
are placed on a salary basis. It is 
quite natural to expect that the 
pioneer efforts to guarantee employ- 
ment to regular employees (as in the 
Samarkand Ice Cream Company and 
the Fels and Procter & Gamble soap 
companies) should appear in those in- 
dustries that rely on salaries as the 
method of payment. 

The high material costs are to be 
found in the refining and food indus- 
tries where a raw material is broken 
down into numbers of products. In 
petroleum and sugar refining, 80 
cents or more of each dollar of in- 
come must be naid out for material, 
containers, fuel and purchased elec- 
trical energy. These high material 
costs lead to purchasing and inven- 
tory problems, especially if the mate- 
rial prices are subject to wide fluc- 


tuations. In such cases, the capital 
tied up in inventory is likely to be 
large and the chances of losses from 
purchasing mistakes or bad control 
of inventories are correspondingly 
great. A large purchase made in an- 
ticipation of a rise in price is viewed 
later on either in the rosy glow of a 
price advance, or in the gloom of a 
further decline. What was “good 
business” in the one case is called 
“poor judgment,” or “gambling,” in 
the other. Yet, good or bad, the 
repercussions inevitably extend to 
labor policies ; it was just such a man- 
agement decision, turning out badly, 
that, last year, forced a textile mill to 
cut wages four times to save its cor- 
porate life. 

Fixed overhead results in some- 
what similar problems in the field of 
personnel relations. The higher the 
fixed overhead the more serious are 
declines in either sales volume or sell- 
ing price. A reduction in either 
shrinks that essential margin between 
sales income and variable costs which 
represents what the customer’s order 
leaves in the business as a contribu- 
tion to overhead and profit. The 
higher the fixed costs, the more neces- 
sary to a company are these contri- 
butions, and the less able is it to with- 
stand depression. In short, high fixed 
overhead is incompatible with flexi- 
bility. 

The relative proportion of fixed 
property to total capital for certain 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


You don’t have to preach honesty 
to men with creative purpose. Let 
a human being throw the energies 
of his soul into the making of some- 
thing, and the instinct of workman- 
ship will take care of his honesty.— 
Walter Lippmann. 


If we devote our time disparaging 
the products of our business rivals, 
we hurt business generally, reduce 
confidence, and increase discontent. 
—Edward N. Hurley. 


Two battered old wrecks were sit- 
ting on a bench in the park when one 
remarked: “I’m a man who never 
took advice from anybody.” 

“Shake, brother,” said the other, 
I’m a man who followed everybody’s 
advice.” —Exchange. 


Whoever yields to temptation de- 
bases himself with a debasement 
from which he can never rise. A 
man can be wronged and live; but 
the unrestricted, unchecked impulse 
to do wrong is the first and second 
death.—Horace Mann. 


Three kinds of salesmen: 
The heavyweight. 
The featherweight. 
Just plain wait. 
—The Bullock Way. 


When you have a fight with your 
conscience and get licked, you win. 
—Nuggets. 


Every time one man puts a new 
idea across he finds ten men who 
thought of it before he did. But they 
only thought—The Thumb Tack. 


The athlete or actor or statesman 
must make each undertaking a credit 
to past standing. So must the manu- 
facturer. So must the merchant.— 
The Kodak Salesman. 


Confidence is a plant of slow 
growth in an aged bosom.—William 
Pitt. 


There is no better ballast for keep- 
ing the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, 
than business.—Lowell. 


A Text 


Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.— 
Hebrews 11:1. 


Sent in by C. H. Oxford, Bos- 
ton, Mass. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


. If we are ever to enjoy life, now 
is the time—not to-morrow, nor next 
year, nor in some future life after we 
have died. The best preparation for 
a better life next year is a full, com- 
plete, harmonious, joyous life this 
year. Our beliefs in a rich future 
life are of little importance unless we 
coin them into a rich present life. To- 
day should always be our most won- 
derful day—Thomas Dreier. 


The right angle for approaching a 
difficult problem is the “try” angle. 
—Biflexions. 


To-day a reader, to-morrow a 
a leader.—W. Fusselman. 


My general theory is that sound 
management is merely sound think- 
ing coupled with effective execution. 
The problems of all businesses are 
essentially the same. Yet there is 
some justification for the man who 
insists that his business is different. 
It is different. Therefore, while the 
principles of management are un- 
doubtedly the same throughout busi- 
ness, the applications differ of ne- 
cessity, and it is in the application 
of principles which anyone can un- 
derstand that management proves it- 
self good or bad—Herman Nelson. 





A Morning Resolve 
I will this day try to live a simple, 
sincere, and serene life; repelling 
promptly every thought of discon- 
tent, anxiety, discouragement, im- 
purity, and self-seeking; cultivating 
cheerfulness, magnanimity, charity, 


and the habit of holy silence; exer- 
cising economy in expenditure, care- 
fulness in conversation, diligence in 
appointed service, fidelity to every 
trust, and a childlike trust in God. — 
John H. Vincent. 


To find one’s work in the worl 
and do it honorably, to keep one 
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record clean so that nothing clan} 


destine, furtive, 


surreptitious can} 


ever leap out upon one from ambushfy 


and spoil one’s life, to be able, there 
fore, unafraid to look the world inf 
the face, to live honorably also with} 


one’s own soul because one keepsp 
there no secret place like the bloody§ 


closet in Bluebeard’s palace where 
the dead things hang, to walk life's 


journey unhaunted by the ghosts off 
people from whose ruin one has sto-ff 
len pleasure, and so at last to be af 
gentleman, one, that is, who puts af 


little more into life than one takes 
out—gather up the significance off 
such character, forty years old, sixty) 
years old, eighty years old—one may 
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well celebrate the solid satisfactions )) 


of such a life——Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, D.D. 


Price may catch the shopper but ith 
is quality that holds the customer.— fF 
The Coach. 


The right man can make a good 
job out of any job.—William Fea- 
ther. 


The surest way to establish your 
credit is to work yourself into the 
position of not needing any.—f 
Switzer. 


Don’t carry around a lot of opin- f 
ions with which to start an argument. 
Facts are better—Houghton Line. 


The Christian conception of life B 


is that under which the individual 
seeks to realize the will of God. 
Under His will he finds the good, 
the beautiful and the true. And 
through the realization of God’s will 
he realizes his highest attainment in 
self-development and the highest 
achievements of which he is capable. 
Thereby he enriches his life by the 
acquirement of the truest values.— 
Wilton H. Greever, D.D. 


Trying to equal or improve on the 
service of other merchants is better 
than envying them.—Ideal American 
Merchant. 


He who can suppress a moment’s 
anger may prevent a day of sorrow.— 
The Commonwealther. 
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By 
GEORGE H. ALLEN 


JT ESSING J. ROSEN- 
WALD, at 42 directing 
genius of one of the 

largest enterprises in_ the 
country, is probably Phila- 
delphia’s wealthiest and is 
well on his way toward be- 
coming its most highly re- 
spected citizen—as his father 
before him was unquestion- 
ably Chicago’s most respected 
citizen. 

Now Philadelphia, like 
Boston, has a very marked 
degree of social distinction. 
More so than New York, Chicago 
or San Francisco. Rosenwald could 
easily “belong.” He could very 
easily fraternize with the laciest sets 
down there; but he doesn’t. He 
prefers his family, his pipe, his chil- 
dren and the Unfinished Symphony. 
He prefers his baggy tweed suits, his 


priceless collection of etchings and 


his dashes around town in a long, 
black roadster. 

Unimportant? Possibly. But it is 
all important to this extent—that his 
background has been a perfect set- 
up, if not for a snob, certainly then 
for a phlegmatic caitiff with an un- 
prepossessing will for ruling with a 
biased mind. He is neither. He is 
one of the most unassuming and 
amiable men you would ever want to 
meet. He is more the university pro- 
lessor shyly conducting his first class 
than a young captain of industry. 

His enthusiasms are graciously 
tempered. His tastes, unostentatious, 
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and his attitude, humane, tolerant and 
unmarred by a patronizing air. It 
seems amazing that one can give such 
a bill of health to a man who has 
spent a great deal of his life in ship- 


) ping rooms and buying emporiums, 





A Pullman Sleeper is his“Home” 


whacking down figures with a de- 
ferential eye towards statistics. But 
with Rosenwald, the more you in- 
quire into his background and ana- 
lyze his brief record during the short 
number of years he has been active, 
since the death of his father, the 
more you realize that he is not the 
result of fortuitous circumstances. 
His colleagues will vouch for him 
to the last inch. To them he is the 
ever genial “Lessing.’’ As the time 
when one of the colored porters on 
the Chicago Limited, on which he 
travels a great deal, asked him if he 
could get his daughter a job. “She’s 
a mighty able gal, boss,” he pleaded. 
Rosenwald replied: “Sure, I'll see 
what I can do.” Upon arriving in 
Chicago, he motored immediately out 
to the colored Y. W. C. A. and in- 
terceded with them on the young 


lady’s behalf. 


OSENWALD, as Chairman of 

| Uthe Board of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, is no mere figurehead. He 
is an exceptionally hard man to see, 
he shuns all kinds of publicity and 
he is reticent in expressing his views. 
“Others are better equipped to know 










than I am,” he says. I spent 
two days in Philadelphia at 
his invitation, but he was 
just as hard to pin down as 
ever. The meeting finally 
took place in a small, barely- 
furnished office where he 
was up to his shoulders in 
work on the United Cam- 
paigns, a unification of char- 
ities in Philadelphia which 
was just closing an extreme- 


ly successful drive. Finally 
cornered, he was affable, 
kind and talkative. But he 


hesitated in talking about himself or 
his work. His charity work was 
uppermost in his mind and _ he 
was working night and day at it. 
“All right,” I countered, “let’s dis- 
cuss this, then.” 

Without casting censure at Phila- 
delphia, if you can raise money for 
charitable work there, you’re good. 
For this city, like others, has had its 
troubles. 

But Rosenwald, with heady and 
unquenchable resourcefulness, has 
moved the immutable Philadelphians 
into giving. He was turned down by 
cne of the largest manufacturers and 
was almost thwarted by the State 
Legislature. But his energy—demo- 
niac, thyroidal and incessant—was 
enough to make others help him. And 
they did. He was one of the first 
who dug down in his pocket and of- 
fered help, he started the ball rolling 
by giving it the first shove. 

Then he packed his bags and took 
a train to Harrisburg. There he de- 
scribed to the State’s political leaders 
the deplorable condition of the unem- 
ployed, pictured the depression as a 
cider-press, squeezing the hope and 
life-blood out of millions of people; 
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it was, he asserted, a “halter around 
the neck of industry,” large and 
small. He asked for aid, for some 
measure to relieve the suffering of 
the thousands of unemployed in the 
State of Pennsylvania, particularly 
Philadelphia. 

This clean-shaven, soft-spoken, dis- 
arming executive was addressing the 
august body very earnestly. “In mat- 
ters of distress,’ he emphatically 
pointed out, “the poor are more gen- 
erous, by far, than the rich. The 
explanation of this is in the fact that 
the poor see these conditions, where- 
as the rich, generally, do not have 
such conditions brought to their at- 
tention. Depressions mean under- 
nourishment, tuberculosis, mental de- 
fectives. You are bound to have to 
take care of these sufferers if they do 
reach such a state; might it not be 
better to save the useful and efficient 
lives of these people to-day, rather 
than to spend the money on them to- 
morrow, when it is too late? I, 
therefore, in the name of only one 
unemployed family, pray that you 
may pass legislation before it is too 
es 


HE scope of Sears, Roebuck and 

Company in 1919 was the main 
office in Chicago and two branches: 
one in Dallas, the other in Seattle. 
In 1920, Julius Rosenwald capped an 
ambition to break into Eastern terri- 
tory by building his huge plant on 
Roosevelt Boulevard, which has since 
become a show place in Philadelphia. 
Then he put Lessing, 28 years old, on 
the job. Meanwhile, Lessing had 
turned business hand-springs since he 
graduated from Cornell, where he 
majored in chemistry with no inten- 
tion of becoming a scientist. 

He had entered Sears, Roebuck by 
way of the shipping section. He 
wrapped packages. Two months later 
he was promoted to the billing de- 
partment which employed 200 girls 
and where, as he says, “I had a hell 
of a time.” The technique of man- 
aging ten girls is comparatively easy, 
but 200, to him, seemed insurmount- 
able. His boss was T. J. Carney, 
who later became vice-president in 
charge of operations. 

He next matriculated in the mil- 
linery department as a buyer. It was 
here that he learned the exacting and 
difficult science of having a sufficient 
variety of goods in stock without 
filling up the shelves with an over- 
supply. Rosenwald’s idea of expan- 
sion with a tinge of frugality was 
founded during these days. 

Six months before the opening of 
the Philadelphia store, Rosenwald ar- 
rived in town and scouted around 
sifting out the 70 future employees 
for this unit. They were sent to 


Chicago for a period of intensive 
training to fit them to become depart- 
mental heads, and only two failed to 
make the grade; one, Schaub, later 
became head of this store. Then Kit- 
tle, who was president of the com- 
pany at the time, died, and two vice- 
presidents who had long contemplated 
resigning, did so. This left General 
Wood, who became president, and 
Rosenwald to handle the affairs of 
the business with an amputated staff. 
This forced him into every phase of 
the business until the ranks were 
later filled. It was then that he 
learned to jump into a job, straighten 
out matters, get things running 
smoothly and jump out again. 


OMEONE once classified Sears, 

Roebuck and Company as a huge 
department store. But Rosenwald 
calls this untrue. He wants to sup- 
plement and not to compete with the 
department stores. The greater part 
of the company’s business comes from 
the outlying farm districts of Kansas, 
Wyoming, Nebraska and other wind- 
swept, desolate places. Their people 
cannot travel hundreds of miles to 
the nearest department store, so the 
store has come to them. They are 
the ones who have built up the gi- 
gantic mail order business of Sears, 
Roebuck. 

And it is gigantic. Sears, Roebuck 
has 12,000,000 regular customers on 
its mailing list and, in 1929, it paid 
the Post Office Department $15,- 
000,000. The company produced 14,- 
000,000 catalogues last year (this 
would make a stack 276 miles high) 
and it is the largest distributor of 
wallpaper in the world, 25,000,000 
rolls a year. The most expensive item 
is a $28,000 house and the cheapest 
is a cut glass bead selling for .0009 
of a cent! The company has stock- 
holders in every state but Wyoming, 
has 38,405 names on the payroll, op- 
erates on a 13 month calendar, and, 
for a period of almost two years, has 
opened a retail store somewhere every 
other business day! 

These retail stores are a tremend- 
ous factor in building up far-reach- 
ing outlets for the company. Rosen- 
wald believes in them thoroughly. He 
believes he can serve the customer 
more cheaply by locating his Class A 
stores in the outlying districts of 
cities. Land is cheaper, insurance is 
lower and customers are benefited in 
the end. Sears, Roebuck is satisfied 
with a small profit on each article. 
The profit is pyramided in quantity 
sales; for this reason the handling 
costs of each item, no matter how 
small that item may be, are ferreted 
out to four and five decimal places. 

Rosenwald’s home is a Pullman 
sleeper. He traveled 49,000 miles 
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(29,000 on the Pennsylvania alone) 
during 1931. He is one of the best 
known passengers on the Broadway 
Limited and he probably holds the 
mileage record for commuting. Phila- 
delphia to Chicago—back to Phila- 
delphia—to New. York—back again 
—Los Angeles—Seattle—back again 
—and so on, ad infinitum. 

His office, in the Boulevard build- 
ing in Philadelphia, gives a clearer 
picture of him than anything else. 
He has nothing but contempt for 
superior persons. His orders, apply- 
ing throughout his huge organization 
from the porter up, are: “Everyone 
is to be treated as a guest.” He is on 
the 9th floor of the tower and his 
door is labelled simply: Executive 
Offices. His is the corner room. 
There are no elaborate metal cabinets, 
no “moderne” furniture. Only a 
plain oak desk, three chairs and an 
oak moulding running around the 
wall. From it hang etchings and 
dignified Gothic-lettered monographs. 
His desk has the average common- 
places with the exception ot his mon- 
ogram carved out of a block of briar 
wood. The president of a large pipe 
company, knowing him as an avid 
collector of pipes, sent it to him. 

He lets his enthusiasm for pipes 
go even as far as converting his 
friends to pipe smoking. It was he 
who abolished his father’s dictum of 
No Smoking in the Sears, Roebuck 
restaurants (his father, in the old 
days, also prohibited his men from 
stopping in saloons within eight 
blocks of the plant). Now everyone 
smokes there because Rosenwald 
smokes there himself. 

He has the largest and most valu- 
able privately owned collection of 
Rembrandt etchings in the world. 
His collection of the works of Wil- 
liam Blake, poet and artist, is one of 
the finest to be found anywhere. He 
keeps all of this priceless collection 
in finely bound books, shelved away 
in huge fire-proof steel cabinets in 
his office. He has even studied Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics under Dr. Nathan- 
iel Reich and has sponsored a journal 
on Egyptology called “Mizraim,” the 
only one in existence. ; 

Officially, his home is a huge, ram- 
bling, delightful place in Abbington 
in the Philadelphia suburbs. It is 
neither English, Colonial, French, 
Georgian, Cotswold nor Norman. It’s 
just a “large place with lots of 
rooms,” as he aptly puts it. They 
are occupied by his five children. 
ranging in age from two to eighteen. 
Seventeen-year-old Julius, 2nd, is 
now at Episcopal Academy (very 
straight-laced) and will later enter 
Cornell, as did his dad. Rosenwald 
is an over-enthusiastic pennant-wav- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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What’s New in Business 


Metered Washers Make 
Manufacturers Happy 


ITH prospective tenants now 

taking electric refrigerators for 
granted in apartment houses, land- 
lords are turning to washing ma- 
chines as a competitive selling point. 
And washing machine manufacturers, 
scenting a new market, are going af- 
ter apartment house business aggres- 
sively. 

Apartment house _ refrigerators 
usually are paid for by the landlord; 
each apartment has its own equip- 
ment; and the tenant pays only for 
the current he uses. But washing 
inachines are developing along differ- 
ent lines. The common practice is 
to place a metered machine in the 
basement of the building; when the 
tenant wishes to do her laundry, she 
puts a coin in the slot for twenty 
minutes or an hour of service. 

But beyond that, no standard meth- 
ods of handling the new business 
have been worked out. In some cases, 
the landlord or the janitor. buys the 
washing machine and keeps all the 
revenue it earns; in others, the man- 
ufacturer, the dealer or a company 
organized for the purpose installs the 
machine and retains the receipts. The 
Maytag Company, for example, ad- 
vises its dealers to install the ma- 
chines themselves as an outlet for 
repossessed and rebuilt washers that 
otherwise might pile up in their 
stores. It also suggests that they 


give a percentage of the income to 
the apartment house management or 
the janitor to smooth the way for in- 








International 


Late in July, Secretary Roper’s advisory council to stabilize business 


conferred in Washington. 


visory council to stabilize business held a similar conference. 


Twelve years ago, Secretary Hoover’s ad- 


Will 


the second attempt be more successful than the first? 


stallations; the latter appears to be 
sound in some cases: The janitor will 
promote the use of the machine while 
the management remains happy in 
offering an added convenience to 
prospective tenants. Maytag dealers 
who have placed metered machines in 
apartment houses find that buildings 
with twenty or more tenants and with 
apartments renting from forty to 
sixty dollars a month provide the 
best income and the largest use. It 
rarely pays to place more than one 
washer in a building. At twenty-five 
cents for an hour’s service, receipts 
run from two to twenty dollars a 
month; the average is between five 
and ten dollars; and revenue of 
around five dollars a month is neces- 
sary to break even. One dealer col- 
lected $300 from thirty machines in 
a single month for stated expenses of 
ninety dollars; but that profit per- 


Better Business Bureau of N. Y. C. 





Certain real estate promoters are following up Muscle Shoals headlines 


with high-pressure sales campaigns. 


But here is a view they do not 


show you: The “booming” town of Muscle Shoals (incorporated at the 
instance of real estate operators) from the city hall. 





formance is exceptionally favorable. 

The Hurley Machine Company 
(Thor washers) believes that the 
manufacturer himself should place 
the machines; the company has re- 
cently organized a metered washer 
division which is busy installing 
equipment in apartment houses in 
twenty-six cities. Instead of using 
standard equipment (as Maytag deal- 
ers do), Hurley installs a machine 
especially built for apartment house 
use. The metered washer division 
provides service and instruction for 
tenants and, immediately after the 
machine has been placed, holds a 
formal “dedication.” The Hurley 
equipment gives users twenty min- 
utes of service for a dime, and the 
company believes that dividing pro- 
ceeds with either the janitor or the 
management is needless. Hurley’s 
experience differs from that of May- 
tag; it claims that three to four dol- 
lars a month is average revenue; 
that the janitor of an apartment build- 
ing is not a satisfactory partner; and 
that some of its best-paying machines 
are in large buildings which have 
two or three metered washers in the 
basement. 

Smal] companies which operate a 
string of metered washing machines 
also are losing no time in breaking 
into the business; in fact, one, of 
them is credited with developing the 
plan originally. In Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, 
Denver and other cities metered 
washer “chains” have sprung up. 
Usually, they operate on a local scale; 
but one company has made an effort 
to branch out nationally by sending 
representatives to a number of cities 
to secure good locations. Some of 
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TRUE TO FORM 
Today’s labor disputes can’t all be 
blamed on the Recovery Act. Labor 
troubles increased when business re- 
vived twelve years ago 





these small operators have been suc- 
cessful, but a great many have 
dropped out of sight after losing their 
capital. 

No matter what system of owner- 
ship turns out to be the best, washing 
machine manufacturers are delighted 
over the new development. It has 
turned the “impossible” apartment 
house dweller into a source of reve- 
nue; it opens the way for an indi- 
vidual sale if the tenant moves from 
an apartment to a house; and it gives 
dealers a chance to dispose of rebuilt 
and repossessed machines painlessly 
and profitably. 


Retailers Puzzled by 
Anti-Trust Suit 


WO weeks ago, the National Re- 

tail Credit Association filed a 
demurrer* in the Federal Court of 
East St. Louis, Illinois, thus bringing 
a new phase into a case which has re- 
tailers throughout the United States 
not only puzzled, but up in arms. 

The case is the government’s re- 
cently-brought suit against the As- 
sociation for violating the anti-trust 
laws. The grounds are that the As- 
sociation, a co-operative agency which 
reports on the credit standing of in- 
dividual consumers, deals in com- 
modities in interstate commerce— 
credit information and credit reports ; 
and that it refuses to furnish either 
“commodity” to any non-member 
credit agency, thus operating in re- 
straint of trade. 

Retailers are puzzled because they 
can’t understand why the suit was 
brought. The Association is made 
up of 1,206 local agencies which 
gather credit information on sixty 
million individual consumers for their 
150,000 members. More than eighty 
per cent. of the local agencies are 
owned co-operatively by local mem- 
bers of the Association—merchants, 
=e leading which admits the facts in the 


case, but which says. in effect, “What of it? 
No law has been broken.” 


VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED (37 STATES) 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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BUILDING LAGS BEHIND 


Residential building alone is ahead of 
last year. But non-residential and 
public works and utilities may soon 
reflect the government’s new dam and 
post-office projects 


most large department stores, mail- 
order houses, banks, finance com- 
panies, hotels and professional men. 
From their own credit files, the mem- 
bers themselves furnish the informa- 
tion on which reports are based. 
They do this with the understanding 
(backed by a contract) that the in- 
formation will not go beyond the 
membership of the National Retail 
Credit Association. If the informa- 
tion were broadcast, the member who 
furnished it might lay himself open 
to a suit from a consumer who had 
been given an unfavorable rating. 
That restricted circle in which the 
credit information moves is the heart 
of the matter. The government says 
it breaks the anti-trust laws. The 
members of the Association retort 
that, without the contract, the credit 
clearing service would lose its value 
because members would be afraid to 
give out information for the use of 
other members. Furthermore, retail- 
ers ask to be told the difference be- 
tween the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation and the Associated Press. 
The latter, they claim, is a co-opera- 
tive, non-profit-making organization 
which collects and disseminates in- 
formation desired by its members; 
and the same description applies 
exactly to the National Retail Credit 
Association. : 


Attorney-General Cummings says 
that the suit was brought to clear up 
the credit situation. But that state- 
ment hasn’t cleared up the reason for 
the suit in the Association’s mind. 
Members believe that three explana- 
tions are possible: (1) The Federal 
government wants the courts to de- 
termine whether or not credit in- 
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COTTON SHOWS LIFE 


World use of U. S. cotton rises. Rea- 

sons: Anticipation of cotton code by 

U. S. mills; low price of American 
cotton in world markets 


formation and credit reports are 
“commodities’—a point which has 
never been decided; (2) the suit may 
have been encouraged by certain un- 
ethical, high-pressure debt-collecting 
agencies, which the National Retail 
Credit Association has fought tooth 
and nail; (3) the action may have 
been instigated by small-time, fly-by- 
night credit agencies which look en- 
viously on the Association’s volume 
of business. 

Whatever the explanation of the 
suit, retail members of the Associa- 
tion are sure of one thing: If it 
should be declared a law-breaker and 
ordered to sell its information to any- 
one who offers to buy, its principal 
usefulness may be ended. If that 
should happen, retailers shudder to 
think of the effect on their loss-from- 
bad-debts ratio. 


NRA Extends Its Rule 
To Labor Disputes 


ATE in July, one of the sharpest 

issues of the recovery program, 
seething under the surface for weeks, 
boiled to the top in the Pennsylvania 
coal fields: The silent but bitter strug- 
gle between non-union employers and 
labor organizers over union recogni- 
tion under the NRA. The non-union 
H. C. Frick Coke Company (United 
States Steel subsidiary) opposed 
United Mine Workers’ efforts to re- 
cruit new members among its em- 
ployees ; union miners paraded in pro- 
test; deputy sheriffs threw gas 
bombs; and the strike was on. 

NRA was at first inclined to let 
the strike take its course in the he- 
lief that it had no jurisdiction be- 
cause the bituminous code was as yet 
unformulated. But the strike spread, 
and it soon became clear that it threat- 
ened the entire plan of industrial re- 
covery: The wheels of reviving indus- 
try could not turn without fuel; and 
a bloody strike, as this threatened to 
be, would be the worst sort of back- 
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ground for employer and employee 
co-operation in future code hearings, 
not in the soft-coal industry alone, 
but in all industry as well. 

With this realization came swift 
action. 

Wednesday, August 2, General 
Johnson flew to Harrisburg, where 
he told a gathering of Pennsylvania 
employers and employees that coal 
operators and union men, by refusing 
to negotiate with each other, were 
blocking President Roosevelt’s recov- 
ery program. With the whole nation 
backing the President, he said, “God 
help the man or group of men who 
stand in the way of the drive!” That 
same night, Thomas Moses, president 
of H. C. Frick Coke Company, met 
with General Johnson and Governor 
Pinchot in Harrisburg; then ll 
three moved on to Washington by 
plane. 

Thursday, the battle continued, 
with U. S. Steel drawn into the ne- 
gotiations. 

Friday, a group of Pennsylvania 
coal operators and union officials 
came to General Johnson’s office to 
be told flatly that they must settle the 
issue before they left the room. That 
night, General Johnson flew to 
Poughkeepsie with a settlement in his 
brief-case, and presented it to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 

Early Saturday morning, President 
Roosevelt announced that a truce had 
been signed pending adoption of a 
bituminous coal code. The terms of 
the truce were: (1) Strikers were to 
return to work at once without prej- 
udice against a miner who had par- 
ticipated in the strike; (2) miners 
would elect and pay their own check 
weighmen to check on the companies’ 
figures for coal production per min- 
er; (3) while the truce was in effect, 
all disputes between employers and 
employees would be settled by a three- 
man board of mediation. 

In three days, NRA had brought 
peace to an industry which had been 
torn by labor wars for fifty years. 
But the peace may be temporary, for 
the truce meant only that the issue of 
union recognition in the Pennsylvania 
soft-coal fields was postponed until 
the industry’s critical code hearings 
opened on August 9. Nevertheless, 
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Wide World 


Cleveland resurrected war-time scenes when the Blue Eagle first 


spread its wings. 


Here, the Recovery Parade passes the Honor Roll 


of those who have signed the blanket code 


it was a long step forward; for there 
is a vast difference between a dispute 
in the hearings at Washington and a 
bloody strike in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. 

But an even longer step forward 
was taken when President Roosevelt 
announced the appointment of the 
National Industrial Recovery Adjust- 
ment Board to apply the same ineth- 
ods of heading off strikes and lock- 
outs to all industries, whether dis- 
agreements arise from voluntary 
codes or from individual industrial 
codes. Robert F. Wagner, able and 
far-sighted Senator from New York, 
is chairman. Other members of the 
Board are William Green, president 
of the American Federation of 
Labor; Gerard Swope, president of 
General Electric; John L. Lewis, 
president of United Mine Workers; 
Leo Wolman, chairman of NRA’s 
Labor Advisory Board; Walter C. 
Teagle, chairman of NRA’s Indus- 
trial Advisory Board, and president 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey; and 
Louis Kirstein, vice-president of 


William Filene’s Sons Company, 
large Boston department store. Lo- 
cal mediation boards throughout the 
United States will arrange settle- 
ments; the National Board will hear 
appeals made against these adjust- 
ments. 


Will New Exchange 
Rules Curb Abuses? 


66 O it yourself or the govern- 
ment will.” 

The moving letters that the new 
administration has written large 
against the back-drop of industry are 
probably largely responsible for the 
rather drastic curbs which the New 
York Stock Exchange has recently 
placed on unbridled speculation: 

1. After September 15, members 
of the Stock Exchange must demand 
that all customers keep at least a thir- 
ty per cent. margin on accounts hav- 
ing a debit balance of over $5,000; 
and at least a fifty per cent. margin 


The line of recovery continues to zig-zag upward, 
and now reaches the highest point yet attained 
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SLAPPETY- 
SLAP! 


Unlike the slipping belt... 
the inefficient lamp sounds 
no warningof wasted current 


@ Inferior lamps, besides often 
wasting current every minute they 
burn, lack these other advantages 
which are of definite value to every 
user of light. 

@ An engineering service to make sure 
you are getting the most out of your 
lighting equipment. 

@ A complete line of lamps to insure 


that all your lighting needs are 
quickly and correctly filled. 


@ Freedom from early blackening of 
bulbs and premature burnouts. 


General Electric Mazpa lamps offer a// of 
these lighting economies. That is why 
great industrial and commercial concerns, 
steamship lines, railroads and public insti- 
tutions, everywhere, specify them. General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








For good light at low cost 
-—LOOK FOR THIS 
MARK ON EVERY 
LAMP YOU BUY 





GENERAL @B ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 











on the smaller accounts with a debit 
balance of $5,000 or less. The mini- 
mum’ margin requirement on short 
commitments will be ten points. Al- 
though old accounts have another 
month in which to get themselves in 
shape, the new margin requirements 
are effective immediately on newly- 
opened accounts. 

2. Beginning on August 4, and on 
every Friday thereafter, members of 
the Exchange must report all pools, 
syndicates, joint accounts and options 
in which they are directly or indirect- 
ly interested, or of which they have 
knowledge by reason of transactions 
executed by or through them. These 
reports must specify the names of 
the securities, the names of par- 
ticipants and the amount of existing 
commitments; and they must also 
state whether the associate accounts 
are organized for the purpose of trad- 
ing, accumulating or distributing the 
securities involved. 

3. Minimum salaries are estab- 
lished for customers’ men, and cus- 
tomers’ men must hereafter be ap- 
proved by the Committee on Quota- 
tions and Commissions. They are 
restrained from soliciting business by 
communication with a client at his 
home without previous permission of 
the client. 

Raising of margin requirements 
should do much to discourage over- 
trading and unbridled speculation. 
But the pool reports required by the 
new rulings still leave much to be 
desired in the way of restraining 
large-scale market manipulation ; that 
is, unless the inference is assumed 
that the Stock Exchange will not 
merely collect the reports on such 
pool operations, but will actually use 
them to restrain large speculative 
operators. 

Even though the changes made are 
the most sweeping in some time, the 
reformists still have plenty of am- 
munition for urging further cleans- 
ing. Some of their more notable ob- 
jectives are the entire prohibition of 
margin trading; further curtailment 
of short selling ; faster machinery for 
printing quotations ; and the seeming- 
ly much-needed reform of the special- 
ist system. 


Keeping Up With 
The Codes 


Industry Codes. In the first six 
weeks of the Recovery Act’s life, only 
the cotton textile code completed its 
trip through formulation, hearings 
and Presidential approval to actual 
operation (Forses, August 1, page 
17). But the next two weeks set a 
far faster pace, with four codes— 
shipbuilding, cloak and suit, carpet, 
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and woolen and worsted—going into 
effect; and a fifth, electrical manu- 
facturing, scheduled to become effec- 
tive August 15. The wages and hours 
provisions of the pajama, cordage and 
twine, garment and hosiery codes 
went into effect under executive order 
of President Roosevelt at the indus- 
tries’ requests. 

Still other codes approached the 
end, some after a turbulent journey. 
Hearings were concluded on the oil, 
lumber, steel, rayon and synthetic 
yarns, millinery, rayon weaving, cot- 
ton garment and shirt, women’s gar- 
ment and men’s clothing codes. Each 
industry awaited the next steps—con- 
ciliation of differences which cropped 
out at the hearings, analysis of ex- 
hibits by the NRA and presentation to 
President Roosevelt of a finished code 
stamped with the Recovery Adminis- 
traticn’s recommendation. Oil men 
could not agree on Federal price-fix- 
ing; one faction insisted on it, an- 
other refused to consider it. General 
Johnson sat down to write an oil code 
of his own to break the deadlock. A 
possible compromise appeared to be 
a plan to maintain a fixed ratio be- 
tween crude and refined oil prices. 
Lumber men grappled on wages. But 
only the steel industry baldly refused 
to co-operate with labor to reach an 
agreement. Through Robert P. La- 
mont, president of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, the industry 
smashed any hope of easy concilia- 
tion by stating flatly that the code as 
originally written went the limit in 
wages and hours, that the industry 
refused to make any concessions 
whatever. Furthermore, Mr. Lamont 
hinted that steel men would fight the 
NRA if it attempted to force any 
changes down their throats. 


A flood of new codes continued to’ 


pour into Washington, the most im- 
portant of which were the retail code, 
covering dry goods, department, 
specialty, mail order, men’s clothing 
and furnishings, furniture, hardware 
and shoe stores ; the automobile code; 
and those for the boot and shoe, 
restaurant, drug, radio manufactur- 
ing, printing, bituminous coal (a 
choice of many codes faced the NRA 
here), tobacco manufacturing and 
distributing, pulp and paper, and meat 
packing industries. 

In spite of the frenzy of code 
activities, General Johnson himself 
provided the most important devel- 
opment of the period. In discussing 
the NRA’s position when the “emer- 
gency” ends, he said “If it is good, 
it will live; if it is not, it will die.” 
Thus, for the first time, a member of 
the Recovery Administration admit- 
ted that it might be permanent, a fact 
which many have strongly suspected. 

From Gastonia, North Carolina, 
and from Manchester, New Hamp- 
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Since the last Pictograph, the “A” 
territories, in the West and South 
particularly, have lengthened and 
broadened, while the “C” terri- 
tories have faded out perceptibly. 
The area covered by broken up- 
ward lines (showing at least a 
temporary upturn) has increased 
greatly, giving further grounds 
for encouragement. Only a few 
areas persist in staying in the “D” 
classification 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business Tomorrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 
Continued improvement: Ris- 


Yy ing lines with arrow pointin 
Y ff : g . p g 
Yjjfa upward. 


” Recent improvement (may be 
Wy temporary): Broken rising 
M, 
‘A 
QQ 


lines with upward arrow. 
Trend continues downward: 
Falling lines, with arrow 

All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 


pointing downward. 











shire, came reports that the cotton 
textile code was increasing local re- 
tail sales as well as employment. But 
results in other cities were still un- 
certain. And three Southern mills, 
refused special Presidential permis- 
sion to operate three shifts, faced the 
necessity of discharging employees. 

Blanket Code. The Recovery 
Administration is fond of saying that 
developments exceed its fondest ex- 
pectations; that statement helps the 
cause. But, a week after the: drive 


for the blanket code had opened, little 


room for doubt existed that the re- 
sponse actually had exceeded NRA’s 
“fondest expectations.” Whatever the 
motive—publicity, sincere co-opera- 
tion, fear of force—business men in 
the hundreds of thousands had 
mailed signed agreements to Wash- 
ington. Two days after the campaign 
was launched, 106,000 business men 
with four million employees had 
signed in the New York City metro- 
politan area alone. The New York 
post office could not find wall space 
on which to post the 214 square feet 
of typewritten sheets containing the 





names of signers. Consumers swung 
into line enthusiastically ; in a number 
of small Middle-Western cities, they 
surged around non-co-operating re- 
tail stores and forced the owners to 
take the pledge. 

The most pleasing development to 
business men, however, was the start 
of the NRA’s consumer campaign to 
“Buy now for re-employment.” On 
August 6, General Johnson gave it 
a send-off in a speech in which he 
said “If you don’t spend now and 
get something, you will spend later 
for taxes and doles and get nothing.” 
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... B.C. Forbes Says 





















































ON’T adopt a “wait and see” 
attitude. 
Work. Drive. Buy. 

Enough slackers could scuttle the 
whole economic—the whole social— 
ship. 

Playing safe, broadly practiced, 
would court suicide. In war, risks 
have to be run. All of us are at war 
against depression, against the danger 
of revolution. 

Let us, therefore, accept and incur 
risks, realizing that national defeat 
would invite chaos. 

This is not a time for each man for 
himself and devil take the hindmost. 
This is essentially a time for co-op- 
eration, for patriotism rather than 
pettiness, for sacrifice rather than 
selfishness. Unless we work con- 
scientiously for the common weal, we 
may be engulfed in woe common to 


all. 


EVELOPMENTS thus far 

have been, on the whole, reason- 

ably encouraging. President Roose- 

velt has decreed no disaster-breeding 
currency inflation. 

Enforcement of the National Re- 
covery Act has proceeded swiftly, 
satisfactorily. 

Both employers and employees, 
with gratifyingly few exceptions, 
have manifested disposition to co-op- 
erate harmoniously. 

Faith in the strength, stability, 
soundness of our national financial 
and credit position has heen impres- 
sively demonstrated by the over- 
whelming over-subscriptions of new 
government obligations, a fact of 
momentous importance, of infinite re- 
assurance. 

National revenues have improved 
and normal deficits greatly di- 
minished. 





Don't 
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Wait and See 
But 


Work 


Extraordinary governmental ex- 
penditures have not so far created 
acute alarm, while R. F. C. lending is 
decreasing. 

, Our banking conditions are stead- 
ily becoming better, even though re- 
opening of closed institutions, liqui- 
dation of frozen assets and payments 
to victimized depositors are proceed- 
ing at a pace disappointing to suf- 
ferers. 

The Government’s offer to sub- 
scribe for preferred stock in solvent 
banks, well-meant, has not elicited im- 
mediate enthusiastic response. Nor 
is there evidence that banks are sub- 
stantially expanding loans to industry 
and business. 

Foreign speculators have been less 
eager to mark down the international 
value of the American dollar. They, 
in common with the rest of us, don’t 
know what steps President Roosevelt 
may or may not take in the direction 
of revaluing (debasing) our curren- 
cy. By keeping his own counsel, the 
President retains a high-powered 
weapon capable of being used without 
warning in an emergency. It is to be 
hoped, of course, that need for dras- 
tically employing it will not arise. 


USINESSWISE, the second 
half of the year is unfolding en- 
couragingly. 
The customary mid-Summer slump 
has not been experienced. 
Most industries report little or no 
recession during dog days. 
Retail trade has been notably well 
maintained. 
Curtailment of the work week and 
establishment of minimum _ wages, 


embodied in the innumerable codes 
going into effect, naturally have ex- 
panded employment and purchasing 
power on a not inconsiderable scale. 


and See 





The total volume of business mov- 
ing is now substantially ahead of a 
year ago, and the prospect is that the 
margin of improvement will expand 
rather than contract during coming 
months. 


After their wild sky-rocketing last 
month, speculative securities and 
commodities have acted more ration- 
ally since their inevitable and salutary 
relapse. Fixing of restrictions on 
stock speculation has been widely ap- 
plauded and should impose no hard- 
ships upon rational dealings in stocks. 
The sooner, however, that limitations 
on price fluctuations in commodities 
can be safely lifted, the better—after 
all, multiplication of interference with 
the free play of economic influences 
is warranted only so long as condi- 
tions stay abnormal. 


HE writer deprecates the warn- 

ings issued by Industrial Admin- 
istrator Johnson and other “dictators” 
that we must expect either complete 
success or complete failure of “Nira,” 
of the New Deal, within a limited 
number of weeks. 


So many current innovations are 
so novel, so revolutionary, so far- 
reaching, so immeasurable that of- 
ficialdom should lose neither patience 
nor heart should progress be falter- 
ing rather than fast, should hitches 
occur here and there, should recovery 
prove moderate rather than millen- 
nial. 

Even the most ardent proponents 
of the New Deal should not expect 
the universal ushering in of the ideal 
in a hand-clap. 

All in all, there is reason for en- 
couragement rather than discourage- 
ment that the country has responded 
so spontaneously and ungrudgingly. 
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OF thin fleet of 500 trices 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 


CUT BAKING DELIVERY CoOsrTs, 
BUILD CUSTOMER GOOD-WILL 


@ Day in and day out the 500 truck fleet of the Freihofer 
Baking Company, Philadelphia, must distribute baked 
goods, on an exacting schedule, to points covering most 
of the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 


The delivery problem is complex and time is important. 
In addition to the main plant in Philadelphia, bakeries 
are located in Chester, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Atlantic 
City, N.J., Altoona, Pa., Reading, Pa., Allentown, Pa., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. and Trenton, N. J. Customers insist 
on receiving the goods on time and in perfect con- 
dition. A breakdown or delay in delivery would 
quickly destroy good-will. 


For eight years Freihofer has used General Truck Tires 
almost exclusively. Some other makes are used con- 
stantly merely to prove that Generals deliver the lowest 
cost per mile and therefore the lowest cost-per-dollar- 
value of the goods. In addition to the actual dollar 
savings, Freihofer has standardized on Generals because 
of their dependability and freedom from trouble. 


This is just one example of how Generals areserving many 
ofthe country’s largest operators inevery ty pe of business. 
General welcomes the opportunity to show you how 
General Truck Tires can do your job better at lower cost. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 








Here are the reasons 
why General Truck 
Tires will haul a given 
load for lower cost, 
and for a longer time. 


All plies are full plies run- 
ning all around the tire 
and anchored at the bead 
.-. providing extra physical 
strength to withstand 
punishment under any load 
on apy road. 


Uniform carcass thickness 
distributes load equally 
throughout the tire... pro- 
viding uniform flexing and 
cooler running. No local- 
ized hinging or excess heat 
to cause costly blowouts. 


Longer wearing tread 
because the rugged carcass 
holds the tread compressed 
and compact to better 
resist the bruising and 
wearing action of the road. 
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New Insurance Plans to Fit Your Needs 


recently has been falling, and who 

have found it harder and harder to 
take on new insurance contracts, the life 
insurance companies have brought out a 
number of new policies. 

All too frequently these new policies 
have been offered as “bargains” by agents 
who have more enthusiasm than they have 
understanding of the contracts they offer. 

But are they “bargains” in the shopper’s 
cut-price meaning of the word? 

They are attractive; they are flexible; 
and they meet a real need. But how can 
they be “bargains”? The new policies are 
issued by the same companies, backed by 
the same reserves and governed by the 
same mortality tables as the old contracts. 

The real bargain in insurance comes in 
understanding cleariy what you are trying 
to accomplish; and in finding a contract or 
a combination of contracts which will carry 
you to your individual goal. Likewise, the 
real bargain in the new policies lies in their 
ability to fit in with your personal pro- 
gram better, in some cases, than the older 
types. 


| satisfy people whose income until 


O understand the new policies, what 
they are and what they will help you 


By OWEN SMITH 


to accomplish, a review of the basic types 
of insurance with which we are already 
familiar will be helpful: Term, ordinary 
life, limited payment life, the endowments 
and the annuities. The new policies are 
but varying combinations of the old. The 
following table shows the relationship be- 
tween premiums, protection and retirement 
values in the old policies: 

WitH $10,000 Lire INsurANcE PRrRorEc- 

TION TAKEN Out aT AcE 30 


Gross Retirement 
Premium Value at Age 65 
Term Insurance... $98.50 None 
Ordinary Life.... 243.80 $5,500.00 
30 Payment Life.. 281.90 7,350.00 
Endowment at 65. 298,20 10,000.00 
$100 per mo. at 65. 330.40 13,550.00 


Wirtu No Lire INsuRANCE PROTECTION 
$100 per mo. at 65. 213.30 13,248.00 


We know term insurance as the cheapest 
temporary coverage—protection without 
any feature of savings. With a low pre- 
mium we get the maximum protection for 
the term of years specified—usually five 
or ten—after which we are faced with the 
problem of converting at the higher per- 
manent insurance rate, or of being re- 
examined and taking new term insurance 
at the higher rate. Thus, the term insur- 





Through the 
Panama Canal to 











CALIFORNIA 


165 First Class 


Crossing the continent by ship in eight 
hours is an experience you will never for- 
get. And that day in the Canal is only one 
of many that everyone who has ever made 
this trip hopes to live over again. Days on 
a President Liner’s ample decks, playing 
games—and swimming in the outdoor 
pool. Others just plain lazy. And thrilling 
days ashore in Havana and the colorful 
tropic cities that edge the Panama Canal. 
Nights beneath the tropie.moon. 


All President Liner staterooms are out- 
side. .. Menus are famous among world 
travelers. A sailing every week to Los 
Angeles and San Franvisco, fortnightly 
from California to New York. 


Your travel agent or any of our agents 
(New York, Chicago, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and other principal 
cities) will be happy to tell you all about 
our various services: Between New York 
and California, to the Orient via Hawaii 


7B and the Sunshine Route or via the Short 
nag a Route from Seattle, and Round the World 
\ 3 ...0On any of these trips you go as you 


please, stopping over as you choose. 


hens Steamship Les EDL L BR oericen state 


ance is not “cheap” insurance; rather, it is 
temporary coverage for a minimum outlay, 


RDINARY life is the cheapest perma- 

nent coverage. It is actually an en- 
dowment at 96 years of age, and oc- 
casionally the companies celebrate the pay- 
ment of the face amount to some gentle- 
man of mature years. Unlike term insur- 
ance, it does have cash value, as many 
policyholders have come to appreciate these 
last few years. Referring to the table, you 
will see that the retirement value at 65 is 
about half the face value. 

The limited payment life contracts are 
designed to enable a man to have perma- 
nent insurance and yet to pay for it dur- 
ing his highest income years; thus, he is 
relieved of premium payments after he is 
ready to retire. To accomplish this he pays 
a higher premium than with the ordinary 
life, and has correspondingly higher cash 
and retirement values. 

The endowments have a distinct saving 
feature combined with protection, which 
means high premiums and high cash 
equities. The shorter the endowment pe- 
riod, the higher must be the deposits. 

Finally, we come to the annuities; tech- 
nically, the “deferred annuities,’ to dis- 
tinguish them from those purchased with 
one single payment at the time of retire- 
ment. These are future incomes purchased 
on the installment plan, and they constitute 
a convenient, regular, semi-compulsory 
saving device. At the other end of the 
scale from term insurance, they include 
only the savings feature; and they carry 
no insurance, except the usual provision 
for the refund of at least the premium 
deposits in event of death before maturity. 


OW for the new contracts. Their 

value to us will depend on how clearly 
we have determined in our own minds 
what relationship we want between the pro- 
tection and the retirement features in our 
insurance set-up. If we consider insurance 
primarily as protection, we will lean more 
toward those combinations which have a 
high proportion of term insurance; if, on 
the other hand, we place real importance 
on the retirement income feature, we will 
prefer a combination of endowment and 
deferred annuity. 

The first of these new contracts might 
be called the “easy to get aboard” type. 
It is so arranged that the premium the 
first two or three years is low, after which 
the rate goes up. This is the modified 
life contract. It is an obvious combina- 
tion of term and ordinary life, with the 
premiums and the cash equities somewhat 
lower than in straight life insurance. Such 
a contract is frankly designed for times 
when it is difficult to pay premiums on ade- 
quate permanent insurance. 

The second group, coming under the 
head of family income insurance, is one of 
the cleverest of all the combinations of term 
and ordinary life. Essentially, it consists 
of a diminishing amount of term insurance 
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so combined with ordinary life insurance 
that the greatest protection is given dur- 
ing those years of acute dependency—while 
the children are young, for example. And 
the protection it gives is real protection: 
Instead of being paid to the beneficiary in 
4 single lump sum, the coverage is paid out 
in equal monthly installments. It is de- 
signed for the man with a crying need for 
income replacement. The premium is 
higher and the cash values the same as 
in ordinary life insurance. 


HE third of the new types is a combi- 

nation of endowment and annuity. It 
is designed for the man who believes that 
assurance of an income for himself, when 
he gets ready to retire, is a sensible supple- 
ment to his insurance coverage. The past 
few years have convinced more and more 
men of the value of a contract which will 
absolutely guarantee an income for an 
emergency backlog. It is in this contract 
that we find an unusual combination of the 
lowest cost insurance and the compounding 
of the annuity dollars. 

Other variations of these combinations 
exist, and more will come. But they are 
all based on combinations of the older 
types, each with a premium diluted or 
loaded with nice mathematical precision to 
keep the proper balance between the pro- 
tection, the investment and the present- 
ability-to-pay elements. 

There can be no “bargains” in insurance 
any more than there can be a “best con- 
tract” for everyone. The only real in- 
surance bargain is one that fits exactly into 
the program you have mapped out to meet 
your own individual needs. As in all other 
things, in insurance you must pay for what 
you get. But with the flexibility these new 
contracts offer, you get all that you pay 
for, too! 


A Little Laugh 


On one very rare occasion an enthusias- 
tic golfer arrived home for dinner. Dur- 
ing the meal his wife said, “Willie tells 
me that he caddied for you all the after- 
noon.” 

“Well, do you know,” said Willie’s 
father, “I thought I’d seen that boy be- 
fore.” 


“I say, Bob,” asked an acquaintance, 
“why did the foreman sack you yester- 
day ?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “a foreman is one 
who stands around and watches his men 
work,” 

“I know; but what’s that got to do with 
it?” 

“Why, he got jealous of me. 
thought I was the foreman!” 


People 


Smith was never an early bird at the 
Office. His boss exclaimed: “Late again. 
Have you ever in your life done anything 
on time?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the meek but prompt re- 
Ply. “I bought a car.”—Clipped. 


J 
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507, of the cars that 


finished 
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Fastest 500 miles in Speed- 
way history a sweeping 
Studebaker triumph! 

Only 14 out of 42 entries 
finished . . . 7 had Stude- 
baker engines ... 5 of them 
were 85% stock Studebakers! 


































OTHING likeit ever happened before onthe historic Indianap- 
olis Speedway. Studebaker gave an exhibition of speed and 
stamina on Memorial Day that 100,000 spectators will never forget. 


Forty-two of America’s greatest racing cars started the gruelling 
500-mile race. But only 14 of them were able to finish. And 7 of 
the first 12 places went to cars with Studebaker engines! A five-car 
team of 85% stock Studebakers—entered by the Studebaker fac- 
tory—went through the entire race without a single repair. 


Most of the cars in the contest were specially constructed and 
fabulously costly. But not the 5 Studebakersthat competed asa team. 


They were built in the Studebaker factory in the same way that 
the Studebaker you buy is built. They were stock cars except for 
certain slight modifications to conform with racing requirements. 


You'll never give any car the test these Studebakers got at 
Indianapolis. But what a satisfaction it is to know that every 
Studebaker is able to stand up that well. 












BUILDER of CHAMPIONS— PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 
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Odd Lots 


Trading in Odd Lots of 
Listed Securities offers di- 
versification and safety to 
both the large and small 
investor. 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting booklet which 
explains the many advan- 
tages offered by odd lot 
trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Copy furnished on request 


Ask for F. 587 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (a 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. | 
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POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 























CHARTS 


Correctly interpreted, 
help you FORECAST 


STOCK MARKET 


turning points, fluctua- 
‘tions, possibilities, etc. 





prmnpeanens MAIL THIS COUPON test etimy 


Graphic Market Statistics, Inc. 
11 Stone Street, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, CHART 
of oresent market 20sIition and pamphlet 
discussing chart vossibilities and limita- 
tions frankly, fairl and honestivs G.15 


{f Name 
Street. 
City and State 





























Stock Market Outlook 


Quieter Swings Should Continue But 
Intermediate Recovery Seems Probable 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


velopment in the stock market dur- 
ing the past fortnight is the abrupt 
decline in activity, with a resultant nar- 
rowing down of individual and collective 
market swings. In a general way this 
quieting down of trading, of speculative 
and pool activity is a healthy factor and 
is by no means unusual or unexpected. 
We originally expected such a decline of 
activity following the first sharp reaction 
of June 15th, but the resting period did not 
last long then. Last issue, after the much 
sharper shake-out of the third week in 
July, we again suggested this quieting 
down into irregular and narrower swings, 
and we think it will last longer this time 
than it did before. 


P vereomene the most important de- 


'N other words, we think that the market 

has completed what may, in a wide 
sense, be termed the second upward phase 
of a new bull market, and that there may 
now ensue a much less interesting period 
of slower, and perhaps side-wise movement, 
similar in some respects to that which 
followed the first phase of the major ad- 
vance last Fall. 

We do not mean to suggest that the cur- 
rent resting period will be as long as the 
first one, or even as discouraging, but sim- 
ply that a period of further consolidation 
is called for, following the rapid straight- 
away advance from April through July of 
the current year. 

Though anticipating further continuation 
of this resting period, we do not expect 
the market to stand still, of course, and 
so far as the short-swing, intermediate 
movements for the near future are con- 
cerned, our ideas have not changed much 
from those expressed in this section last 
issue, 

We still hold that the danger of a new 
break in prices is not entirely past, but that 
the probabilities are for early recovery 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic 


rather than for such early weakness. We 
therefore continue to counsel moderate 
speculative buying, with stop-loss protec- 
tion around the lows of the July 22nd reac- 
tion, to guard against this perhaps slight, 
but still remaining possibility of renewed 
weakness. 


ITH possibility of material loss on un- 

expected action taken care of by the 
placing of such stop-loss orders, we may 
turn to the probable objectives of the ex- 
pected recovery. Here again our ideas con- 
tinue similar to those expressed last issue, 
namely, a slow and irregular advance back 
up to around 91 on the Times average of 
fifty rail and industrial issues, charted 
above, 102 for Dow-Jones, 104 for the 
Tribune index and around 90 for the Stand- 
ard Statistics compilation. 

The present time offers a happy o¥por- 
tunity for speculation on the “coupled or- 
der” formula, especially in individual 
stocks. Prices are currently much nearer 
our stop protection points than the objec- 
tives of the anticipated advance, and pur- 
chases made now have better chances for 
the approximately 8 point gain (figuring 
on the above Times average) than for the 
limited loss of about 5 points. 


Siew speculative campaign, suggested in 
the July 15th issue, remains in force, 
therefore, with selling advised either at 
the stop-loss levels mentioned above or on 
profit-taking if the objective levels for the 
recovery are reached, as also quoted above. 

For the long-swing investor, we have ad- 
vised moderate profit-taking over the past 
couple months, but should now begin to 
pick up bargains again on weakness. And, 
as previously made clear, the bulk of long- 
swing investment holdings should have been 
retained for still further advances in the 
future. 

Noon, August 8th, 1933. 


summary of this regular article, will be 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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uesswork Has No Place in Investing 


If you are to be a successful investor today, 


when to act, what to do —and 


ROGRESS is the result of 
Pp planned action. Inactivity, often 

the result of indecision, is the 
cause of retrogression. Accordingly, 
it now is widely recognized that finan- 
cial progress, including the protection 
as well as the growth of capital, is de- 
pendent upon sound action. For, if you 
are to make financial progress through 
other than sheer luck, you must know 
when and how to act. With such knowl- 
edge you can capitalize opportunities as 
they are presented. 


Importance of 
Method Used 

Today, as in any period, it is the 
method you use that counts. Many re- 
gretfully look back to last spring when 
security prices were about 50 per cent 
lower. Having no sound method for 
knowing, they guessed wrong and failed 
to act. Yet at that very time, when they 
thought securities were too high, it was 
known that securities should be bought. 
And Wetsel clients were so advised. 

Now that the rise did occur, some 
can only think of the opportunities they 
missed. They look backward instead 
of forward. With security prices never 
stationary, with conditions ever shifting, 
with the irresistible forces that govern 
security markets ever changing, new 
opportunities constantly become availa- 
ble. Especially is this true during a 
period of rising prices. 


What the Investor 
Should Know 


By that we do not mean that an in- 
vestor should rush in and “buy some- 
thing” blindly because of a tip, a hunch, 
nor on the belief that such action is 
sound. How much better it is to know 
WHEN to buy, WHICH stocks and at 
WHAT prices! And having bought, to 
know WHEN to sell (and accept profits). 
Such knowledge not only is desirable, 
but it is ascertainable. 


Illustrations of How Statistics 
Have Failed 


Many, imbued by the half-truths that 
were considered reliable guides a few 
years ago, continue to stumble along 
blindly, guessing as best they know how. 
As, for instance, at one time statistics 
were looked upon as reliable forecast- 
ing factors. Anyone who has followed 
recent events knows that statistically a 


By A. W. WETSEL 





From the Wetsel Record... 


By ignoring all other methods or “sys- 
tems,” the Wetsel method of interpreting 
the Technical Factors that control market 
trends and security prices, successfully 
foretold: 

—the October, 1929, wreak in Septem- 
ber—and again on October 7 of that 
year. 

—the break of May, 1930, when others 
proclaimed the market was definitely 
on its way to ‘‘normalcy.” 

—the break of April, 1931, when busi- 
ness indices and statistics indicated 
broad improvement. Mr. Wetsel 
wired his clients to sell both invest- 
ment and trading holdings. 

—five major upswings that occurred 
during this period. 

—rising market of last summer (on 
Tuly), at a time when statistically 
the country was at the lowest point. 
And at which time most investors 
overlooked a major opportunity for 
fortifying their positions and making 
profits. 

—the market rise following the bank 
moratorium. After advising clients 
to stay out of the market during 
February, specific buying  recom- 
mendations were issued on February 
27 and on March 1. Profits were 
taken after sensational rise following 
the reopening of the Exchange. 


—the beginning of the gold embargo 
market. Purchases again being made 
on April 14-17—two to five days 
prior to the sensational rise follow- 
ing the embargo. 

—the long persistent Spring rise, fol- 
lowing the gold embargo soon again 
afforded large profit opportunities as 
buying instructions had been issued 
two to five days prior to the begin- 
ning of the rise. 

These instances are given because the 
dates and what they signify are so well 
remembered. But, they also emphasize 
the necessity for forecasting short swings, 
which may aggregate even more profits. 











company does not change sufficiently 
in a month’s time to justify its stock 
doubling in price. Yet that is exactly 
what happened recently in more than 
a few cases. What then was the 
cause ? 

During the long bear market the 
market price of a well-known stock de- 
clined to less than five per cent of its 
1929 value. When the market started 
upward that stock quickly trebled in 
value. One of the com- 
pany’s officers forcibly stated, 
“T don’t know any reason 
why it should go up. The 
figures certainly don’t jus- 
tify it.” Shortly afterward, 
however, that stock sold at 


short time ago. Recently this | 


executive said, “We have N 
certainly had a big pickup in 5 Some 
business. It looks like those 

prices I ridiculed were jus- 


tified.” 


ey 


you must know 


why 


Forces That Control 
Market Prices 


This experience is related because it viv- 
idly points out the necessity for evaluating 
all the forces that govern security prices 
and market trends. 

Through experience and constant analysis 
the action or price movements to be caused 
by these irresistible forces can be pre-deter- 
mined with a better than average degree of 
accuracy. Through interpretation of this 
knowledge you can know when and what 
to buy and sell. 

Supplying such information is part of 
the function of this organization of invest- 
ment counselors. From the management 
of large investment estates to the supplying 
of pertinent information for the small in- 
vestor, there is a Wetsel service suited to 
every need. 


Protection Through Action 


The cost of this service is relatively 
small. It tells you when to invest—often 
at a time when you might otherwise over- 
look the opportunity. It tells you when to 
sell—enabling you to realize the profits 
earned through appreciation and often pre- 
venting serious losses due to reactions. 
Wetsel Service, by telling you what to do 
and when, therefore, should prove profit- 
able to you because of the added protection 
and appreciation of opportunities it affords. 
It makes financial progress more likely be- 
cause it stops guesswork and tells you what 
action to take. 


Send for This Free Booklet— 
See for Yourself 


The Wetsel philosophy of sound invest- 
ing is to gain protection and appreciation 
of capital funds through action. This 
method is fully described in our booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Capital and Accel- 
erate Its Growth.” This booklet, we be- 
lieve, has been more widely read than any 
recent piece of financial literature and may 
be had upon request. Fearlessly it exposes 
the fallacies and half-truths that proved 
to be such misleading and costly guides. 
Clearly, it shows a way to substitute sound 
methods for those which have proved to be 
inadequate. Act today—send for this book- 
let now—see for yourself if this method 
might help you. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counsellors 
New York 


Chrysler Building 
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; A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
y Chrysler Building, New York 


| Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, 
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American&ForeignPower 


On July 17th, the day before the break 
began, “Market Action,” our weekly 
trading bulletin, presented recommen- 
dations which enabled subscribers to take 
profits of 32% in American & Foreign 
Power, 17% in American International, 
18% in Baltimore & Ohio. An average 
gain of 9.76% was obtained on all com- 
mitments recommended in this bulletin. 


THE WARNING 
BEFORE THE BREAK 


The July 10th issue of “Market Action,” 
summarizing the condition of the mar- 
ket, said: “We expect a major reaction 
to begin either Saturday or Monday. It 
should eventually carry prices down to 
about the September top of 81.39.” Prices 
reached their highest level, 110.53, during 
the forenoon Tuesday (the 18th) and by 
Friday had declined to 84.45. 


F ollow “I “Market Action” 
Whether y: you are | ~ interested in short 
or long swings, arket Action” will 
tell you what ie... to buy and when. 
Send for free sample copy, or enclose 

$1 for 4 weeks’ trial subscription. 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, INC. 


603F Empire State Bldg., N. Y. City 


32% Profit 

















5 OUTSTANDING BARGAINS ! 
EVERY DAY 
THE DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE 
Forecasts the Direction and Extent of the 
Next Important Market Move for 38 Such 
Market Leaders As 
A, AAC, CTM, G, ELO, GM, HR, 
IT, s, Sx, TKR, UAF, X, and wx 
And Picks Out 
Five Outstanding Opportunities 
For Immediate Action 
$20. MONTHLY — $50. QUARTERLY 
Sample Free. No Obligation. 
350% PROFIT IN LAST 12 MONTHS 
Records Open for Inspection 


THE FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
32 Broadway, New York 








Are Stocks Still 
—= a Buy ? — 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Div. 92-1, Babson Park, Mass- 






































San Francisco, California, 
August 3, 1933. 


At a meeting of Board of Directors of Standard 
Oil Company of California held today dividend 
number 30 of 25 cents per share was declared 
on the outstanding stock of this corporation pay- 
able on September 15, 1933, to all stockholders of 
record as shown by _ the ‘transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New York at 
the close of business on August 15, 1933. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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A New List of Low-Priced Stocks 


HIS is the third quarterly article 
which we have devoted entirely to 
low-priced stock suggestions and to 
specific recommendations for the longer 
trading swing. Our first article, in what 
may be termed somewhat of a “trading 
campaign in specific low-priced stocks,” 
was published in this section of the Feb- 
ruary lst issue, in which we recommended 
the purchase of 62 individual issues, then 
selling under $10 per share. 

So much popular reader interest was 
generated by these original recommenda- 
tions that a new list and follow-up was 
given in this section of the May 15th issue. 
At that time we recommended taking 
profits in 17 stocks which showed large 
advances, and these have therefore been 
dropped from our list. We also suggested 
holding on to 27 of the original list, taking 
only partial profits in 18, and also recom- 
mended a new list of 11 additional low- 
priced issues for purchase. 

From the previous low-priced stock ar- 
ticle in the May 15th issue, we therefore 
have remaining a total list of 56 issues out- 
standing for further recommendation now. 

Our list of stocks in which we advise 
total profit-taking at the current market is 
smaller this time, consisting only of the five 
issues listed below: 


Total Profit-Taking Recommended 


Cur 
rice Price reat Profit 
Stock 2. 1-33 5-15-33 Price % 


So gd ie 2 4 6 200 

North Amer. Aviation..... — ¥ 6 14* 
Remington- ae 3 5 9 200 
BROMNE caderentisaayastddcosss 2 3 5 150 
Stone & Webster.......... 9 10 13 44 
*Loss Average Profit per stock—70% 


UR second list includes those issues 

previously recommended for purchase 
and which we still favor holding intact for 
further speculative profit. In all of the ac- 
companying lists, where no price is given 
in the February Ist price column, the 
omission signifies that the issue was not 
recommended in that article but was one of 
the new recommendations of May 15th. 
The list below shows 25 of the previously 
recommended issues, on which our current 
advice is continued holding: 


Stocks Recommended to Be Held 


Cur- 
Price Price rent Profit 
Stock _ 21-33 5-15-33 Price % 


Alleghany Corporation .... 1 2 5 400 
AS TORSIMCED 6 <iccas seins 7 14 18 157 
American International 7 9 10 3843 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 6 10 12 100 
American Radiator......... 10 i «62 
American Rolling Mills.. 8 15 21 162 
Aviation Corp. of Del...... 7 12 11 57 
Baldwin Locomotive........ 4 7 12 200 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 9 15 28 «211 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

GEE, SE EE, bac dscccuscee — 3 9 200 
Columbia Gas & Electric — 16 nD» D 
we een _ 17 30 76 
Curtis Publishing ........ 9 17 23 «155 
Curtiss-Wright “A” ...... 3 3 3 — 
Evie BAUMTOAd ....cc0ccces -— 8 23: 187 
Great Northern Preferred.. 9 17 26 «188 
Missouri Pacific ........... 3 3 7 is 
CIE ivan cds sndesenines S 4 6 100 
Packard Motors ........... -- 2 5 67 
Radio Corporation ........ 5 7 8 60 
Southern Railway ......... § 14 25 400 
MEE bc akacdesandarces 4 4. 6 50 
PEMOMMOETHEAL oc cccccensess 4 6 6 50 
United Corporation ........ 9 8 10 11 
Warner Bros. Pictures.... — 3 : 


Average profit per stock—118% 


TS third list for present recommenda- 
tion is again our “compromise list.” 
This group is not in such good’ current 
position as the second list, but is much 
stronger than the first list. It therefore 
occupies a middle position, and our specific 
advice is therefore of the compromise 
variety. In the following list of 26 origi- 
nally recommended issues, we now advise 
taking partial profits. 

This does not mean total sale, but the 
sale of perhaps half of the original purchase 
in each stock. Where stocks appear in this 
list for the second time, it is assumed that 
half was sold out on such advice in the 
May 15th issue, and that half of the com- 
mitment remaining will be sold out on 
present advice, thus taking still further 
profits on such issues and reducing fur- 
ther the residual commitment. 


Take Partial Profits 


Cur- 
Price Price rent Profit 
Stock 2-1-33 5-15-33 Price % 


American Hide & Leather — 6 10 67 
American Locomotive ..... 6 15 26 = =333 
American Woolen ......... 4 9 12 200 
PO: Godcatcsccsenssena 7 14 17 143 
Bendix Aviation .......... 10 13 16 = 60 
California Packing ........ 9 19 26 188 
Certe Gé PAased..ss.....5.. 7 22 32 357 
Chicago Northwestern .... — 6 11 83 
Chicago Rock Island....... 4 7 re 
Commonwealth & Southern 2 2 4 100 
Cuban American Sugar.... 1 7 7 600 
Gobel Packing ....c0cc0s0 — 7 10 43 
ee re 5 12 16 220 
Hudson Motors ............ 4 8 1 61 
International Nickel ...... 8 14 19 137 
International Tel. & Tel... 7 11 15 114 
Kelvinator Corporation .... 5 9 10 100 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 3 4 26. 766 
N. Y. Shipbuilding......... — 6 21 250 
MODUNNC BCC o,cccccscccs 6 15 17 183 
a a. er 4 17 23 ©2229 
Stewart Werner ..cc.s... 3 6° 8 166 
TEREAAREIOD «a cicicsccesiasiss 5 5 7 40 
Gis MMBRETIRE Kiccsesscecnes 3 8 13 333 
RE, jes RIED screen esiiacase 4 9 he 350 
Wilson & Company “A”... 4 9 300 


Average profit per stock 180% 


WE have thus disposed of our total 
low-priced list of 56 individual is- 
sues remaining from the previous quarterly 
advice article, by suggesting either total 
profit-taking, partial profit-taking, or con- 
tinued holding. 

The list of entirely new recommenda- 
tions continues to grow smaller, not only 
because the generally advancing market has 
carried most issues out of the low-priced 
group, but also because our previous lists 
have included the bulk of individual fav- 
orites. Below, we list four low-priced 
issues, however, which we feel may be 
recommended for new speculative buying 
at this time. 


Some New Speculative Suggestions 


Current 

Stock Price 
Blecitic Dawes B. TAgit occcciccccccscevccce 9 
NORE I seb pease ign ciiicsunocdsdndes 6 
St. Louis-San Francisco R.R. ee 
Ce. Se. AE Ae, IEG sansa secs bccteness 15 





For new readers, or those who have not 
followed any of our previous recommenda- 
tions, we urge caution and conservative 
diversification, but for entirely new entries 
into this specific low-priced campaign, we 
should recommend first the stocks in list 
two, then those in list three, and finally the 
new suggestions in list four, immediately 
above. 
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You too can avoid 


Bull Market Calamity 


It is the history of all well-defined bull markets that their progress is periodically 
interrupted by violent reactions in which the public invariably sustains great losses. 


The RICHARD D. WYCKOFF Course of Instruction in 
STOCK MARKET SCIENCE AND TECHNIQUE 


clearly instructs Students who follow Mr. Wyckoff’s Method faithfully, how to 
see, before a severe reaction the signal to be “out of the market” on the “long side” 
and in on the “short side’—thus reaping profits on the “down-side” comparable 
with those during the market advance. Should they fail to act, still they will be pro- 
tected from serious losses or loss of profits by Scientifically Placed Stop Orders. 


You may say, “I do not believe in Stop Orders.” But neither does Mr. Wyckoff believe in the 
usual “Stop Orders.” He has proved, however, that ALL market commitments can be protected 
by a scientific limitation of risk. His Method insists on this sound procedure and shows exactly 
how it is done. This phase of the Method alone is worth its total cost. 


PROOF POSITIVE* 


Following are excerpts from Students’ letters indicating the value of this Method to them in actual 
practice during the recent severe market reaction. All of the letters are on file in our office. 
“The Wyckoff Method clearly and plainly indicated 


that a short position might be taken with stops 
placed above at the proper point.”"—W. P. H., Jr. 


“Your information is wonderful. The trend was 
clearly defined. I took a neutral position and 
watched the fireworks."—T. H. 

“the stops however prevented serious losses and 


I offset slight losses by going short. My figure “Your Method under its first real severe test for 


chart told the truth about the ‘low ahead’.”"—T.S rt pt oe Bs ae 

“Had been anticipating a change for the past week. the opportunity of tae the Wyckoff Method.” 

Stop loss orders let me out with a profit. Have ool. 1. 

never assumed a short position as yet.”"—H 
“Indications of a decline were clearly shown on 

the vertical line charts of the leading stocks. .. . 

Using this as a guide I closed my trades before my 

stops were caught.”—K. L. 

“I had been a student only for barely 5 days when 

the ‘break’ came. I had been able to analyze the 


Further convincing evidence: 

Reports received from Students to date show the 
following ‘results: 

76% of all students reporting either caught the 


break or were “‘scientifically’’ stopped out 
with profits; 


RICHARD D. WYCKOFF, 


ONE WALL STREET, 


situation sufficiently to get out of the market with 
my profits."—V. S. 

“Stopped out first day—minor losses. Short 2nd 
and 3rd days. Covered at bottom. My stops were 
a great source of satisfaction.”"—R. B. 

“TI saw this break coming for sure late in June and 
early July and went short July 17th and covered 
shorts July 21st at 12.30 P. M.”°—R. M. W. 


55% avoided the recent “‘break’’ and realized 
profits; 


51% conserved established profits by use of stops; 
26% assumed profitable short position; 


Many achieved two or more of these objectives. 


We should be very glad to send you documentary evidence of the statements by many 
Students as to the value of this Method and also complete information regarding 
Mr. Wyckoff’s Course of Instruction, including 22 actual pages from the Course itself. 


* A representative of this magazine has inspected all of the correspondence herein quoted and attests to its authenticity. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


INC. 
NEW YORK 


Please send me Documentary Evidence and full information 


This Course of Instruction is 
NOT an advisory or supervisory 


service in buying or selling stocks NAMB s 60.006 
It is not a new market theory; a 
get-rich-quick method; a “system” STREET... 
for beating the market; a me- 
chanical plan of trading; or a er 


study of geometric chart patterns. 


including 22 specimen pages from Mr. Wyckoff’s Course. 
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Can Competitors Destroy a 
Liberal Labor Policy? 
(Continued from page 9) 


sample industries is shown in the 
table that follows: 


APPROXIMATE RaTIOos OF FIXED PROPERTY 
To ToraLt CAPITAL 


VOU EMSROU 5 i55,cbdis cloves wiacesaloe on 87.5 
Light, power and. gas........... 86.0 
Coal Chitummous) ...........05 76.0-78.0 
BvOR ONG, Stl oi oiiie ee dain s sieanene 68.0 
Oil producing and retning...... 61.0 
Sugar producing and refining... .53.0 
Rayon and chemicals ........... 50.0 
UOMMONE hie cs ks bs.cie ds aoe nema 43.0 
BME sco 8 ca uv ey gen nies aoa ae 4 36.0-45.0 
PMMGMIES®  coiacecanaswcecnenid 39.0 
AOMODNE TES ...0%..6.0002 seed 40.0 
PEUORIOIIES 5 2 6. 5.5 S:kcé ies 0,000 00:0, 000s0 38.0 
Electrical equipment and radios. .22.0 
Department stores .....0...02.00% 13.0-14.0 


Moreover, high fixed overhead is 
associated with heavy bonded indebt- 
edness, especially among the utilities 
and railroads. In the main, these 
have followed a different financial 
policy from most industrial corpora- 
tions, but even companies in the saine 
industry differ widely as to their 
policy in this respect. 

The addition to the plant account 
of labor saving equipment not only 
places the firm in a less flexible posi- 





*Standard Statistics (1930), excepting for Bell 
system, coal, soap and department stores, for 
which the sources are J. H. Bliss, Financial and 
Operating Ratios in Management and company 
reports. 





tion, but also means that fewer work- 
ers will be needed. Thus arises the 
phrase “technological unemployment” 
and its erratic dead step-brother, 
‘“technocracy.” Whatever be our 
long-run solution to the replacement 
of men by machinery, their displace- 
ment creates, in the short run, one of 
our most baffling social problems 
aside from war. The use of machin- 
ery will undoubtedly continue to in- 
crease because of the commendable 
urge to increase output and reduce 
costs. The problem then is to pro- 
vide for the re-training and re-loca- 
tion of the displaced workers in other 
jobs. The extent of the protection 
that can be offered by a single enter- 
prise is, of course, limited by its com- 
petitive situation. It may be able to 
provide dismissal wages, charging 
them to an unemployment reserve 
fund if it has been sufficiently far- 
sighted to accumulate one; but such 
protection can be only temporary. 
Consequently, that part of our unem- 
ployment as is traceable to the intro- 
duction of additional machines pre- 
sents the still unsolved problem of 
keeping those displaced from being 
injured by the resulting loss of jobs. 


In a forthcoming issue, Dr. Balder- 
ston will continue his discussion of 
the economic and competitive forces 
which have a dominating influence in 
shaping the development of an indi- 
vidual company’s personnel program. 
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MARKET TRADING errr reer oy 
BABE ccccsecececces 


accept month’s trial—now! 


Surely subscribe to some good service 
Advices, Forecasts, Stocks for one month before deciding. Make sure 
these fit your individual requirements. Mail Coupon—service starts at 


... but first try our Weekly 


NEILL-TYSON, INC., Investment and Trading Counsel, 347 Madison Ave., New York 

Gentlemen: I accept offer—enter my name for regular subscription, giving me 
option at end of one month either to remit $150, the subscription rate for one year, 
or I will notify you to cancel my subscription and wiil then owe you nothing. (Send 











Two Rector Street 








Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 
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Lessing J. Rosenwald 
(Continued from page 12) 


ing alumnus—when Cornell loses to 
Pennsylvania in their annual fracas 
he almost goes insane and _forth- 
rightly loses a huge standing yearly 
bet. “Wait ’till next year,” he comes 
back. Jane, age two, is the apple of 
his eye. She occupies all the rooms 
at various times. ‘The whole house 
is hers, unequivocally. She is his pet 
hobby. If there be an important and 
dignified conference going on in his 
huge multi-fireplaced living room, 
everything is stopped, abandoned and 
pigeonholed when she runs into the 
room and into his arms. 

Rosenwald came to Philadelphia a 
stranger, but he met so many friends. 
worthwhile friends, that he made his 
home there and has steadfastly re- 
fused to return to Chicago. One of 
the reasons for his many friends is 
his humble attitude towards every- 
thing. He is just as likely to toss 
one leg over the other and proffer 
you a cigarette from his leather case 
as he is to climb into the locomotive 
cab during a trip, as he has when 
going from Chicago to Los Angeles. 

Rosenwald has no fads—uniess a 
tremendous zeal for public service 
can be called a fad. He sat in on 
the men’s clothing code hearings in 
Washington as a consumer repre- 
sentative ; not silently, as many mem- 
bers of advisory boards have done, 
but breaking in with pertinent ques- 
tions. And Sears, Roebuck got be- 
hind President Roosevelt’s blanket 
code with a promise to sign even be- 
fore the campaign for signatures had 
opened. 

Of good, solid build and inclined 
to rich foods, Rosenwald is given to 
vigorous exercise every day when he 
is not.busy. He is always at his of- 
fice by eight o’clock with his pipe 
freshly packed and he is always ready 
with a cheerful “Good morning”— 
when his office staff eventually arrives. 


Some folks are like row-boats, for 
they have to be pulled wherever they 
go. Sometimes it is a hard struggle 
to keep them pointed in the right di- 
rection. 


Others are like sail-boats. If the 
wind blows east, that’s their direc- 
tion. If it blows west, they go that 
way. Of course, it is possible for 
them to “beat against the wind,” 
but they don’t often do it. They 
are inclined to follow every wind of 
emotion and popular sentiment. 

Others still are like power-boats 
who drive against the wind or tide 
and, in the face of great difficulties, 
keep their even course. 

Which will you try to be like?— 
Saturday Morning Review. 
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Forbes Stock Guid 
Cs to 
racas 
orth- Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 Div. Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
early Par Shares Value 1932 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Price %o 
OMes Ne 841 $40 $2.73 $1.31,6m Air Reduction ............ $3 223- 31; ’28-’32 103%4- 47% 97 3.1 
le of No 4,153 21 asi Nil, 3m Alleghany Corp........... i 57- 1; ’29-'32 8%4- 0% 6 ee 
oms No 2,402 88 iat ti‘“‘i‘«C allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; °24-’32 135 - 703% 117 5.1 
a No 1,292 30 Nil Nil,6 m_ allis Chalmers ............ a 76- 4; °29-’32 263%- 6 18 me 
Ouse 25 2474 57 tC American Cam... ........++. - 158- 29; ’27-’32 97%- 49% 87 4.5 
S pet No 600 110 Nile Nile Amer. Car & Foundry..... 2, 116- 3; ’25-’32 39%4- 6% 29 Bis 
and No 1,656 43 Nilt sees Amer, & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-'32 19%- 3% 13 aoe 
. hi: No 1,061 5 ees OO eee American International....  .. 150- 3; ’22-32 15%- 4% 11 on 
‘ No 768 70 1 | ee Amer. Locomotive......... oe 145- 3; ’23-’32 39%- 5K 27 ‘ 
0m, No 10,155 12 (eon American Radiator ........ mn 55- 3; ’29-’32 19 - 4% 16 wr 
and 25 Beg | 34 Nil Nil,6m Amer. Rolling Mill........ se 144- 3; 29-32 31%- 5% 23 oe 
the No 1,830 41 Moma Ak) serra Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-’32 421%4- 10% 35 ate 
100 450 173 SA fw comet Amer. Sugar Refining...... Z 96- 13; ’22-’32 74 -21% 59 3.4 
. 100 18,662 134 7.82 3.54,6m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 310- 70; 2232  13434- 86% 125 7.0 
1a a 25 - 3 isi 39 S56." ~°\ aauuee. American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’24-’32* 9434- 5034 88 57 
nds. No 400 12 me - “Regios Amer. Woolen ............ “ 166- 2; ’20-32 17 - 3% 13 - 
his 50 8,677 55 _— - # seers Anaconda Copper.......... a 175- 3; 24-32" 22%- 5 18 ; 
re- 25 ~—«-2,000 25 Nm emreneses Avmour ot U1 “A”... mt 27- 1; ’25-’32 7%- 1% 6 : 
—S 1 589 23 Nil Nil Assoc. Dry Goods......... ee 76- 3; ’25-’32 20 - 3% 15 ine 
a 100 2,427 267 0.55 Nil, 5 m_ Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. .. 298- 18; ’24-’32 80%- 345% 60 eo 
S 1S 100 825 215 Nil 0.48,5 m_ Atlantic Coast Line........ a 210- 9; ’28-’32 59 - 16% 46 ey 
ry- 25 2,667 51 1.45 Nil,6m_ Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; ’28-'32 31%- 12% 25 4.0 
toss No 219 71 Nil? Nil, 6 m Auburn Automobile....... 2 514- 28; ’28-’32 84%4- 31% 58 3.5 
ffer No 843 39 Nil Nil# Baldwin Locomotive....... is 67- 2;'29-"32 17%- 3% 12 
‘ase 100 2,563 131 Nil Nil, 6 m_ Baltimore & Ohio......... _ 145- 4; ’23-’32 37%- 8% 29 
Hive 5 2,186 11 Nil arr re Ss 56- 3; ’22-’32 i = 3 8 nee 
h 20 439 43 3.78 1.67,6 m  Beechnut Packing ......... 3 101- 29; ’23-’32 70%- 45 65 4.6 
a 5 2,098 10 Nil 0.26,6 m Bendix Aviation........... aS - 104- 5; ’29-'32 21%- 6% 17 es 
les, No 3,200 i28 Nil Nil, 6 m_ Bethlehem Steel........... ae 141- 7; ’23-’32 491%4- 10% 39 ve 
sa 25 4,395 32 | E/T eee Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 20; ’29-’32 373%- 18 34 48 
rice No 770 68 7.448 7.498 Brook-Manhattan Transit... .. 82- 9; ’23-’32 41%4- 213% 34 ve 
No 740 89 6.79 6.482 Brook, Union Gas;.....05%+ 5 249- 46; ’24-’32 8814- 63% 80 6.3 
on No 4,867 6 Ras | * | “ibesse Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 97- 6; ’29-’32 20%- 6% 15 3.7 
In 
re- No 965 35 Nile Nile California Packing......... ee 85- 4; ’26-’32 3434- 7% 27 sa 
No 512 16 0.84« 0.53,9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1 99- 6; ’26-’32 41%- 7% 32 34 
-M- 100 191 176 Ba. |, O Reawes Ge 2 Mi adandicnkiokadepin oe 515- 14; ’22-’32 163%4- 30% 70 - 
ne, — No 1,123 36 iC re Certier® Past «<:s0:.<s0i08.5 a 120- 4; ’20-’32 42%- 5H 34 - 
es- No 1,800 20 3.41 087.3 m Chesapeake COfp....2.<..- Es 112-. 5: *27-32 521%4- 14% 41 49 
be- 25 7,655 50 3.06 1.35, 6 m Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2.50 280- 10; ’22-’32* 48 - 24% 43 6.0 
k 5 4,369 18 Nil TAG, 6m Cheyster Conpiv<.....:000 10.0: 0.50 141- 5; ’25-’32 393%%- 7% 35 1.4 
et No 1,000 i> 8.68 ey a! rrr 6 191- 41; ’29-32 105 - 73% 97 6.2 
be- No 341 56 Nil Nil, 6 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... Ae 96- 3; ’27-’32 17%- 3% 5 os 
lad No 11,610 18 0.96 ().864 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.80r 141- 4; ’26-’32*  28%- 9 20 4.0 
No 1,000 17 Nil 0.16, 6 m Commercial Credit......... Re 71- 43 °25-’32 15%4- 4 12 mite 
No 33,673 5 0.13 0.01% Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 2; °29-"32 6%- 1% 4 ae 
ec No 11,477 55 4.08 3.698 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3.40 182- 31; ’28-’32 64%- 40 55 5.8 
to No 14218 18 Bae | Oe Consolidated Oil........... * 46- 4; ’22-’32* 153%4- 5 11 “F 
he 20 ~3=1,733 42 2.78 3.138 Continental (Cae s.0:0:6030000: 2 134- 17; ’20-’32 6532- 35% 62 3.2 
yf- 5 4,743 15 Nil Nil, 6 m_ Continental Oil (Del.)..... oe 63- 4; ’21-’32 1914- 4% 15 hi. 
25 2,530 34 2.77 1.71,6 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 25; ’26-’32 85%- 453% 80 3.7 
pe 100 450 149 Mee? Seas Oo ci ee re em 122- 6; ’21-’32 37%4- 9 27 ac 
ly 10 ~=1,000 23 Mae oS aad Cuban American Sugar.... .. O- 13 “21-32 114- 1% 8 
— § 1 6,435 3 Nil Nil, 6 m_ Curtiss-Wright ........... ie 30- 1; ’29-’32 4%- 1Y% $ 
“Ss. 100 516 263 Nil Nil, 5 m Delaware & Hudson....... a 230- 32; ’20-’32 9334- 37% 70 ike 
50 ~—s-: 1,689 91 Nil Nil, 5 m_ Del., Lack. & Western..... — i73-. B- 22-32 46 - 17% 33 re 
or No 700 25 ot) A Bee Diamond Match........... 1 25- 10; ’20-’32 291%4- 17% 24 4.3 
it 10 3,502 19 3.84 ee a me errr 3 126- 23; ’28-’32 631%4- 29 48 6.1 
7 20 10,872 34 1.82 1.03, 6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 231- 22; ’29-’32 8534- 32% 73 24 
1e 
i No 2,256 56 fee,” ) ee Eastman Kodak........... 3 265- 35; ’22-’32 8934- 46 79 3.8 
| 5 930 11 1.21 0.19,6 m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ bh 174- 8; ’28-’32 27%4- 10 19 eo 
No 3,316 29 mee ‘names Electric Power & Light... .. 104- 3; °25-32 15%- 3% 10 : 
ie 100 1,511 120 Nil WE 5 oh BE Ti Micccccctsccnscess = 94- 2; ’23-’32 25%4- 33% 23 
a No 413 110 Nil Nil4 General Asphalt... 2.0.0... am 97- 4; ’20-’32 27 - 4% 20 de 
it No 28,846 11 0.41 0.16,6 m General Electric ........... 0.40 403- 9; ’29-’32* 30%4- 10% 25 1.6 
ir No 5,360 10 1.97 121 -6m General Moeds.<.....:.s0<0..0 1.80 137- 20; ’26-’32* 3934- 21 37 4.9 
” No 662 45 3.93¢ 4.13° OE eer eee 3 89- 28; ’28-’32 71 - 35% 60 5.0 
: 10 43,500 14 Nil 1.01, 6.m General Motors........... 1 92- 8; ’29-’32 34%4- 10 30 30 
y No 321 19 1.55 0.50, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-’32 4914- 13% 38 2.6 
f No 2,000 ss 1.98 0.73,6 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... I 143- 9; ’27-~32 20%4- 93% 15 6.9 
No 1,760 14 i 0 li‘ $k leewes CS eer 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’32 273%%- 12 23 5.1 
5 No 1,156 21 —_—- --osmor Gogge, TB: 8 vise disiscrerss mn 109- 2; ’20-’32 21%- 3 16 ae 
No 1,455 22 ae Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-’32 4714- 9% 38 ass 
1 2,283 2 Nil Nil, 6 m Graham-Paige Motcrs..... & 6l- 1: °25-32 5K- 1 4 
F 100 2490 158 Nil Nil, 5 m Great Northern Pfd....... a 155- 6; ’27-’32 3334- 4% 27 
No 198 99 Nil Nil, 6m Gulf States Steel.......... od 26- 3; °25-'32 38 - 6% 32 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended Aucust 31. (k) Year ended Sentember 30. (mn) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


No 729 
100 400 
No 1,597 
100 350 
No 703 
No 4,246 
No 14,584 
No 6,400 
No 1,125 
No 10,437 
10 5,487 
No 1,813 
25 = 2,377 
No 1,464 
25 526 
10 1,890 
No 300 
No 676 
No 1,497 
No 1,858 
100 828 
No 4,465 
No 2,700 
10 6,289 
No 1,428 
No 6,263 
100 310 
No _ 5,448 
100 4,993 
100 1,571 
100 1,406 
No 7,531 
25 6,272 
No 15,000 
50 13,168 
100 450 
No 5,503 
No 3,820 
No 13,131 
1 1 291 
1 9. 000 
No 4,780 
25 31,020 
25 3,241 
100 3,772 
100 1,298 
No 12,645 
No 2,162 
No 13,103 
25 «25,741 
10 1,247 
No 2,463 
25 9,486 
No 2,540 
No 2,412 
No 23,368 
No 666 
No 9,001 
25 4,386 
100 2,223 
No 2,082 
No 14 520 
No 2 9 
No 23, "252 
No 374 
No 397 
20 600 
No 900 
No 1,464 
100 ~=— 8,703 
109 1,045 
No 3,172 
50 ~=—-. 2,586 
10 ~=9,750 


$2 
112 
21 


112 
40 
58 


Earns 
1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
Nil 


Nilé 
9.11 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.09% 
Nil 
1.00 
1.47 


6.85 


Nil 
0.17 
2.08 

Nil 

Nil 
1.16 
0.59 
1.07 
0.01 

Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

2.334 

Nil 

0.308 

Nil 
0.98 
0.73 
7.49 
0.69 
0.44 
1.95 
1.36 
0.47 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
0.46 

Nil 
2.32 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. 


October 31. 


(f) 


Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$1.03, 3 m 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


Nil, 3m 


eeeeee 
seeeee 


eeeees 


Nil, 5 m 
Nil, 3 m 


Nil, 6 m 
0.89, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 
0.76, 6 m 
2.82, 6 m 
1.17¢ 
Nil, 5 m 
Nil, 6 m 
4.75, 6 m 
1.478 


Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 5 m 
Nil, 6 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 
(z) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Hershey Chocolate ,....... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
eS a 


Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines.... 
Eth: SRGSVRSURL « o.5:6.4:54.6 00:00 os 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 
Rit, DO Wel, cadewsauwes 


Ketwimator Corps. iscsi 
Kennecott Copper ......... 
Kresge, S 
Kroger Grocery .ccsienc.:s sc 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
(eS a | eee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
i Oe) ied 
TMG MO Maes \avks sio:3 atoyersiais 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Massoutt PACine <6. ..5.5 ssc 
Montgomery Ward........ 


DS ae 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products.......; 
TA) > | ee 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American.......... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors........... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Séars ROepuck 62. ce.. ccs 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific .......... 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp.......... 


Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 
fio 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
jUS STs Wl i or 
United Aircraft & Transnort 
United Corporation ........ 
ee re rar 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
(oe ee ree 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
ORR OS er 
hs is eRMOME reid 53, woh casee 


Western Union ........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


ne 2 
. . 


— 


0.60 


Ammo - 
om * 
So 


1.20 


2.40 


(c) Year ended 
Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 8; 
100- 3; 


62- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 

73- 4; 
149- 3; 


91- 3; 
105- 5; 
92- ~ 
145- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 13; 
178- 16; 
47- 9; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
382- 17; 
62- 4; 
101- 2; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 
134- 14; 
210- 45; 
72- 7: 
257- 9: 
133- 6; 
290- 57; 
187- 14; 


99- 17; 
33- 2; 
110- 7; 
260- 2; 
138- 28; 
99- 3; 


115- 3; 
58- 1 
66- 27; 


198- 10; 
48- 5; 
92- 16; 
158- 
165- 
89- 
244- 
82- 
85- 
77- 
98- 


75- 
85- 
139- 
67- 


182- 
140- 
59- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
56- 
120- 
97- 
262- 2 


272- 

68- 
293- 16; 
104- 22; 


. 
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February 28. 


°27-’32 
°24-’32 
°27-"32 


"22-'32 
’24-’32 
°28-"32 
°28-'32 
29-32 


"26-32 
"29-32 


7; 26-32 


”24-’32* 


24-32 
°23-'32 
°24-32* 
"24-’32 


28-32 
°28-’32 
*25-"32* 
20-32 
"22-32 
28-32 


26-32 
°28-’32* 


6; 26-32 


*24-’32 
°27-’32 
26-32 
26-32 
”24-"32 
"25-32 
26-32 


"27-32 
°29-32 
"22-32 
26-32 
"27-32 
"27-32 


29-32 
"27-"32 
"29-32 


"27-32 
"24-’32* 
°27-32 
°22-'32 
22-32 
26-32 
"25-32 
"26-32 


; 22-"a2 
; 29-32 


24-32 


26-32 
°26-’32 
’29-’32 
29-32 


°28-"32 
°29-’32 
"24-32 
"24-"32 
29-32 
’29-"32 
26-32 
’29-"32 
°28-’32 
"27-32 
’28-’32 
"25-32 
°22-"32 
26-32 


; 28-32 
9; ’27-32 


28-32 
29.232 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Price % 


72 - 35% 
19 - 6% 
16%- 3 


10%- 4% 


153%4- 75% 
46 


- 13% 
22 - 6% 
213%4- 5% 


13%4- 3% 
25%- 7% 
16%- 5% 
35x%- 14% 


4214- 1914 
25%4- 103% 


93%- 44% 
463%- 13% 
6534- 24% 
16 - 3% 
10%- 1% 
28%- 8% 


27 - 11% 
605%- 31% 
235%%- 5% 
2534- 10% 
125 - 43% 
20%4- 6% 
58%4- 14 

34%- 11% 
177 -111% 
36%4- 15% 


31%- 20 
6%- 1% 
421%4- 13% 
37 - 3% 
5S7%- 33% 
58%- 18 


12%4- 3 
11%- 2% 
50%- 26% 


47 - 12% 
15%4- 6 
28 - 17% 
3834- 11% 
36 - 4% 
3758- 1334 
22%4- 5% 
40%- 19% 
41%- 2234 
114- 2% 
8%- 1% 


285%- 103% 
34%- 15% 
35%4- 13354 
9%- 2% 


391%4- 9% 
51%- 193% 
23H%- 8% 
132 - 61% 
467%- 16% 
144%- 4% 
66%- 23%4 
25 - 14 


94 - 13% 
17%4- 2% 
22%- 6% 
144%- 2% 
25 - 2% 
6714- 23% 


77%4- 17% 
3554- 1134 
5834- 193% 
50%- 25% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


56 5.4 
12 te 
12 
7 es 
144 4.1 
36 17 
19 2 
16 
11 
21 
13 ssh 
2 3.7 
93 5.4 
27 3.9 
37 5.2 
22 5.7 
84 47 
37 2.7 
53 38 
12 scl 
7 
22 
20 5.0 
55 5.1 
19 aes 
22 5.4 
110 46 
17 6.4 
45 sor 
27 
162 49 
27 8.0 
28 7.1 
5 
35 14 
31 
49 5.6 
47 6.1 
9 
9 it 
49 6.1 
37 
12 0 
24 8.3 
27 xa 
27 - 
27 3.7 
16 se 
36 28 
36 28 
9 yen 
6 _ 
24 42 
27 3.7 
28 2.4 
7 ss 
28 1.9 
43 24 
20 5.0 
116 5.2 
33 a 
10 4.0 
58 3.5 
21 5.8 
63 sae 
13 
17 28 
9 
18 
53 
63 eee 
27 3.7 
43 ‘al 
44 5.7 


(e) Year 


(n) Year ended 
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AUGUST 15, 1933 





OUR PRESIDENT 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


IS ENTITLED TO THE FULL AND HEARTY SUPPORT OF EVERYONE 











CONTINENTAL AUTOMOBILE COMPANY—Aee, Flyer and Beacon Automobiles. 
CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT ENGINE COMPANY — Airplane Engines. 
CONTINENTAL-DIVCO COMPANY—Milk and house-to-house delivery vehicles. 
CONTINENTAL OIL & GAS COMPANY=—Gas and oil producers. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION —Gasoline engines for all purposes. 


DETROIT —- MUSE BER = CEASED 


cee 


PRESIDENT 






Continental Motors Corporation, its several subsidiar- 


ies and all employees are enthusiastically cooperating. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
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A New Conception 
of Investment Service 


PPRAISORS OF ECONOMIC 
FACTS is an economic ser- 
vice which seeks to uncover in- 
dustries and enterprises that 
may be expected to develop a 
substantial and increasing future 
earning power. 


This organization does not op- 
erate on a subscription basis, it 
sells specially prepared reports 
in bulk or individually on the 
companies which it selects for 
consideration and it gives opin- 
ions on buying and selling 
points for 10% of the profits 
realized by its clients. 


To acquaint you with our ser- 
vice current recommendations 


may be had on request. 


Appraisors 


of Eeonomie Facts 
Incorporated 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-5798 


Appraisors of Economic Facts Inc. , 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-5798 hy 


’ 

’ 

1 

i 

' 

’ 

’ 

; Please send me further information 
1 on your service. 

: incur no obligation. 

' 

; NN pac cette cewornees 
' 
’ 
! 
’ 


IN sa hciccat nso asc acpdaniversatiaamisiencaanees: 12 
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PROFIT-PAYING ADVICE 


Money is made at critical times by having correct 
advice. We quote from our market letter of July 17: 
“The day of reckoning is not far off. The time is 
up for a sharp reaction and I am confident that it will 
come before the end of this week. The short interest 
in the market is very small. This makes the technical 
Position very weak, Either sell out your long stocks at 
the market or protect with close stop loss orders.’’ 
Hundreds of people received this letter and can verify 
it. One subscriber writes: ‘‘Would like to let you know 
that the letters of the past few days were worth the 
year’s price as I made money, instead of losing, in this 
crash 9s so many got panicky.”’ 


How much would this letter have been worth to you? 
It would have saved your capital and helped you make 
big profits in the worst crash in years. Our mathe- 
matical Master Time Factor forecast this break just at 
it forecast March lst for bottom for a big advance. 
You can depend on our scientific forecasts in future. 
Our 1933 Stock Forecast, issued November 14, 1932, 
called July 17 for top of advance and July 21 as low 
of a sharp decline. The stock averages reached high 
July 17 and low July 21. Only Science can show such 
accurate results. Why not stop guessing and gambling 
on hope? Give our Service a trial and convince yourself 
that we can help you make money. 


1933 Stock Forecast reduced to $45 for balance of 
1933. Tri-weekly Letter $15 per month. Daily Tele- 
graph Service $30 Personal Service $60 monthly. Cot- 
ton or Grain Forecast $45. Tri-weekly Commodity Let- 
ter $15 per month. 


Proof of accuracy free. Ask for J. L. 300. 


W. D. Gann Scientific Service, Inc. 
99 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





What is the reason for man's existence? Has the mind 
@ secret power that can change environment? Is there 
life on other planets? To the lover of knowledge and stu- 

age sar et 





dent of life, the Rosicrucians, 9 9 ) 

offer a FREE copy of “The Wisdom of the Sages,” tell- 

ing how YOU may receive this RARE knowledge. 
Address: Friar A.M.F. 
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What the Deposit Guaranty 
Means to Bank Stocks 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Some Representative N. Y. Bank Stocks 


Deposits 

Bank in Millions 
Bankers DPwat os... .6.00-052 694 
Central Hanover......... 635 
Chase National........... 1,408 
Corn Exchatge............. 238 
isuaranty Triist.... 66.56 1,088 
ee eee 1,135 


Book Approx. Yield 
Value Div. Price %o 
2 $3 64 4.6 
78 7 140 5.0 
28 1.40 29 4.8 
43 3 58 5.1 
295 20 313 6.3 
29 1 32 Sil 





LL industry is affected by the specific 

working codes, but the banks have 

received a double dose of the new 
administration medicine in the banking bill. 
Perhaps their condition was serious enough 
to call for such stringent treatment, but 
at least it should prove valuable to the 
investor interested in bank stocks to con- 
sider some of the new measures and to 
evaluate such stocks in light of the revo- 
lutionary events of 1933. 

So far as the banking codes are con- 
cerned, raising minimum wages and 
shortening maximum hours of labor, there 
is perhaps no greater hardship than many 
other specialized lines of business will be 
called upon to bear. The minimum wage 
should not prove troublesome. The maxi- 
mum working time clauses will prove more 
so, due to the logical necessity for balanc- 
ing accounts of the day’s business before 
clerks can leave the bank and actually call 
it a day. 

Thus far the code laws seem not to take 
sufficient cognizance of the fact that on 
most days the clerks balance their books 
early and are out and away by perhaps 
4 o'clock, but turn the legislative eye dis- 
approvingly on those unusual days when 
business is abnormally heavy or accounts 
fail to balance. On such days the clerks 
have to work overtime and even, on rare 
occasions, far into the night. It would 
work genuine hardship if at such times, 
the clerks had to be dismissed by law at a 
certain hour, because a new shift of work- 
ers would be at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage in taking up the details of work with 
which it had had nothing to do until say 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

This difficulty has been largely over- 
come, however, by modifications in the new 
bank code, placing maximum working 
hours at 40 a week for a five-week average. 
rather than on the basis of any single week. 
and as noted above it is not the new codes 
that will bother the banks so much as the 
new banking law. 


E ipwy Banking Act of 1933, passed by 
the special session of Congress this 
Spring, admittedly has some favorable as- 
pects for the banks, but it also has some 


very unfavorable, if not dangerous, ones, 
especially for the larger and well-managed 
institutions. The greatest of these is the 
deposit guarantee clause. Without going 
into details of this specific legislation, it is 
provided that from January lst, 1934 until 
June 30th of that year, there shall be a 
temporary fund, insuring in full all bank 
deposits up to $2,500. This, of course, is 
practically equivalent to insuring such de- 
posits up to any amount, since large de- 
posits may simply be distributed among a 
great number of individual institutions, 
with none running over the $2,500 figure. 

On July Ist, 1934, the regular deposit 
insurance guarantee fund will go into ef- 
fect, insuring all deposits up to $10,000 in 
tull, and larger sums in part. Here again, 
of course, the practical result will be 
virtual guarantee of all deposits, through 
spreading them out with many different 
banks. 

The United States Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve system will contribute to 
this guaranty fund, but by far the bulk of 
the burden will fall on the banks them- 
selves, and chiefly upon the larger and well- 
managed institutions, since demands for 
this fund are based upon percentages of 
total deposit liabilities, and each time there 
is an assessment upon the banks for re- 
plenishing the fund, through losses of 
closed banks, the institutions with the 
largest deposits must bear the brunt of the 
assessment burden. 


Seay chief implication, it appears, is that 
the good, efficient, capable and con- 
servative banker must pay out of his own 
carefully nurtured assets for the mistakes 
and losses of the inefficient and careless 
banker. Such plans have failed again and 
again and have ended disastrously in pre- 
vious practical trials, and the reasons are 
self-evident. 

There will theoretically be no incen- 
tive for any banker to run his business 
along sound or conservative lines. He will 
not receive any more business for it, be- 
cause accounts will go to the margin-line 
banker whose unethical management enables 
him to offer greater attractions. If failure 
overtakes the unsound bank the depositor 
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has nothing to fear, for his deposits are 
guaranteed by the stronger and better 
banks which he has spurned. In fact, there 
will be no incentive for the strong banker 
to draw business to his institution, because 
the larger his deposits the greater his risk 
of being drawn upon to make good for 
the smaller and more careless banks which 
go under through inefficiency of manage- 
ment. 

The new law perhaps attempts to guard 
against such temptations by throwing extra 
restrictions around unethical practices, 
notably curtailing credit for speculation, 
divorcing security affiliates, etc., but when 
the law places a premium upon unsound 
banking practice through a deposit guaran- 
tee fund, it is well-nigh impossible to stop 
up all the channels of potential misman- 
agement and sharp practice. 


HAT, then, is the future for bank 

stocks, in the light of all the revolu- 
tionary legislation of the New Deal? It is 
extremely difficult to say at this time, but 
unless the deposit guarantee clause works 
much better than might be expected, or 
unless its injustices are ameliorated or cor- 
rected by new Congressional legislation, 
the future is not too promising, especially 
for the stocks of the large and well man- 
aged institutions. 

On the unfavorable side, of course, there 
is also the constant threat of monetary in- 
flation, under which the banks would also 
lose out, since they could not call loans 
fast enough, or make them short enough, 
to keep up with a depreciating dollar. 

On the favorable side, however, there 
are still some potent arguments. The new 
deal has brought a drastic recovery in se- 
curity and other values, which has im- 
measurably improved the position of all 
banks. Public confidence in the banking 
system is returning and hoarded funds are 
gradually coming from their hiding places. 
The new law also promises much stricter 
bank examinations and more careful su- 
pervision of all banks, something that long 
has been sorely needed in our general 
banking system. 


F further advantage to the larger in- 

stitutions is also the gradual tendency 
to allow wider expansion of branch bank- 
ing, in which the new banking bill has 
taken some salutary steps. From a more 
technical, market standpoint, finally, the 
stocks of the large listed banks have shared 
hardly at all in the general security re- 
covery of recent months. Such stocks are 
noted for their tendency to lag behind any 
general market movement, and there is thus 
some hope for later market advances to 
bring the bank stocks into closer line with 
general security levels. 

It seems to the writer, however, that 
the most salutary possibility for bank 
stocks is some amelioration of the ap- 
parent injustice in the new law, at the 
convening of the new Congress next year. 
The Banking Act of 1933 has many 
favorable points for the larger banks. Their 
general position has been much improved 
In the past few months, and if there is 
any move toward the amelioration of this 
one great stumbling block, the deposit 
guarantee plan in its present form, then 
the long-delayed recovery in bank stocks 
might easily stage a stellar appearance. 














Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Plan of 
Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 


Is the Plan Attractive? 


THE Associated Gas and Electric Company believes 
its Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization is attractive to de- 
benture holders because it offers them three valuable new privileges, 
the acceptance of any one of which is entirely optional on their part. 


Associated debenture holders desiring to change their investments to 
something more secure have had heretofore no alternative but to sell. Under 
prevailing quotations, a $1,000 debenture sells for approximately $200. 


Improved Position 


Under Option 1 of the Plan, however, a holder may exchange a $1,000 
debenture for $500 par value of a debenture with the same interest rate, 
of Associated Gas and Electric Corporation, the immediate subsidiary of 
the Company, through which it controls the operating subsidiary com- 
panies. This debenture will be protected by earnings more than five times 
as great per debenture as is the case with the debenture the investor now 
holds, assuming the issuance of $50,000,000 of these debentures which is the 
tentative limitation fixed in the Plan. This privilege should be more 
attractive than selling for cash. 


Moreover, these new debentures will have an exchange privilege exercis- 
able at the holder’s option only, during the ten years after June 15, 1935, 
which will permit a holder to take the same débentures he would 
receive under Option 2, thus restoring his principal. 


Option 2 gives to holders of Associated Gas and Electric Company de- 
bentures who may be worried about their investment because of the scant 
coverage of interest charges, the privilege of exchanging their present hold- 
ings for an equal amount of debentures of the same subsidiary. To the 
extent that holders accept Option 3 or continue to hold their present 
debentures, the debentures offered under Option 2 will also have greater 
protection in the form of assets and earnings, but will carry a lower interest 
rate. Interest is payable out of available net income (as defined and provided 
to be ascertained and declared in the Indenture), and is cumulative to the 
extent not paid. Dividends cannot be paid on the stock of Associated Gas 
and Electric Corporation while any of the interest on these debentures is 
in arrears. 


Possible Increase in Income 


Option 3 is offered to debenture holders who wish to continue their invest- 
ment in Associated Gas and Electric Company. It involves no reduction 
of principal or interest, while on the other hand it offers debenture holders 
a possibility of increased income. When ali cf the present debentures are 
retired, the holder is entitled to increased interest, all on a cumulative basis, 
as compensation for placing the interest on an income basis. Even before 
all the debentures are retired, he may receive additional interest. 


Continuation of Fixed Interest 


So long as the fixed interest is paid on the present outstanding debentures of 
the Company, the debentures offered under Option 3 will retain a right to 
fixed interest in full at the present face rate. 


The success of the Plan should, in itself, be a substantial benefit to 
debenture holders. It will reduce the risk of interest defaults and possible 
receivership, and should, therefore, tend to increase the market prices of 
their securities. 


The Plan seems unquestionably attractive. It offers debenture 
holders valuable privileges. It is not compulsory for them to accept 
any of these privileges. But any or all may be accepted by debenture 
holders to the extent that it is in their individual self-interest. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
Incorporated 
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Buy This Bargain 
Stock NOW 


WE have discovered a medium-priced stock which is 


such an outstanding bargain today that it may be 
expected to bring you extraordinary profits in the next 
big upswing, which should begin soon. 


If this stock is purchased outright—not on a margin— 
and held only until it reaches the price at which it 
sold in 1931, it will return a profit of 76%. If held 
until the 1930 price is touched, the profit will be 140%. 
And, best of all, this is a stock which we believe WILL 
duplicate and even exceed its price of 1930. 


The name of this stock will be sent to any investor 
absolutely free. Also an interesting book, ‘““MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge—no obligation. 
Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 439, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















What Stocks 
to Buy NOW 


URRENT UNITED OPINION 

Bulletin summarizes the latest 
buying advices of 15 leading financial 
authorities. Gives definite buying 
ranges. 


| lapteaodh eg will find this list of 
outstanding stocks an invaluable 
guide to action in the present market. 
We shall be pleased to send you this 
valuable Bulletin FREE on request. 


Ask for Bulletin F.M.19 FREE! 


(No salesman will call) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ". re Boston, Mass. 
eee a 























We invite inquiries from in- 
dividuals who desire to open 


MARGIN ACCOUNTS 


either in 


100 Share Lots or Odd Lots 


OUR CURRENT BOOKLET 
sent on request for FM-15 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. BOUVIER 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 
J. G. BISHOP 
New York 


R. A. COYKENDALL 
20 Broad St. 

















Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 16 on Preference Stock 


NoricE Is HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
September 1, 1933, has been declared on the 
$3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Corporation, payable September 1, 1933, 
to holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business on August 19, 1933. 


Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer. 
August 9, 1933. 











Forbes Brings Advertising Re- 
sults Because It Is the Decision 
Market of Business America 











ROFIT GAINS Ex- 

ceed Volume. Some 
months ago I pointed out 
that moderate increases 
in volume would mean a 
great deal to automotive 
companies in the way of 
bettered financial state- 
ments. Volume kept de- 
clining for many months 
after overheads had been 
slashed to absolute mini- 
mums. The good effects 
of even small gains in 
business, therefore, were 
almost certain to become 
evident quickly. 

The sales spurt of the 
second quarter this year 
brought the test—and the statements 
now coming out bear out the prediction. 
Leaving Ford out of it, passenger car 
production in the second quarter of this 
year exceeds the appallingly low 343,000 
total of April-June, 1932, by less' than 
50 per cent. Yet we find Chrysler, for 
example, with a second quarter profit 
of $7,785,616 this year as against a 
$1,186,052 profit for the same period in 
1932; Hudson having turned a 1932 
second quarter loss of $1,491,005 into a 
$164,540 profit for the same period this 
year; Packard having turned in black 
figures of $21,953 this year against red 
of $949,144 for the same quarter last 
year; and other companies providing 
equal evidences of profit gains much 
greater relatively than those made in 
volume. 

No better single example exists, in 
fact, than that of General Motors Corp. 
itself which, in the April-June quarter 
of this year, showed a net profit gain of 
673 per cent. as compared to last year’s 
April-June quarter with an increase in 
sales to dealers of about 51 per cent. 


ODE Signed. Just before August 
Ist, General Johnson flew to De- 
troit and got a code from the automo- 
bile manufacturers; a code signed by 
every vehicle maker of any importance 


News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 








except one—Henry Ford. 

The code was de- 
veloped by a committee 
of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Com- 
merce, which included a 
representative of the 
Ford Motor Co., although 
Ford is the only car 
maker not a member of 
the Chamber. 

Hearings on this 
N.A.C.C. code will be go- 
ing on about the time 
this item is published. By 
that time, Mr. Ford may 
have made up his mind 
to sign. Whether he 
does or not, I think that 
General Johnson is lixely to rule even- 
tually that a code approved for other 
automobile manufacturers should also 
be observed by Ford. 

The N. A. C. C. code as submitted to 
Washington calls for 35 hours per week 
and a minimum wage ranging from 40c 
to 43c per hour, depending on the size of 
the city in which the plant is located. It 
retains the required provisions concern- 
ing labor and collective bargaining, but 
adds the following sentence: “In accord- 
ance with the foregoing provisions, the 
employers in the automobile industry 
propose to continue the open shop policy 
heretofore followed and under which 
unusually satisfactory and harmonious 
relations with employees have been 
maintained.” It asks that automobile 
manufacturers have the right to be 
heard concerning codes developed by 
any other groups in the automotive 
industry when such codes may affect the 
operations of the vehicle manufacturing 
group. 

Just prior to the submission of the 
N. A. C. C. code, conflicting groups 
among automotive parts manufacturers 
were brought together into a newly 
formed Automotive Parts & Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, so that a 
single code covering this branch of the 
industry will be forthcoming. 
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Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRAC- 


If I return the book 


Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the 
book within 5 days and owe you nothing. (No charge orders will be 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CoO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“i TICE.” My remittance for $6.00 is enclosed. 
within 5 days you will refund my money. 
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